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THE RANGER’S BRIDE. 
BY THE LATE ISABFL HILL. 


Trapition sayeth that, in the early days of our Elizabeth, there 
towered above the forest of Needwood the Castellated dwelling of its 
young Keeper, touching whom the following Legend hath been pre- 
served. Sir Edmund St. George was an orphan from his childhood ; 
his only relative, a junior sister, at her own desire completed her femi- 
nine studies ina French convent. The Knight was respected for his 
courage, charities, and frank, yet discreet demeanour. “Twas said he 
had bashfully hinted a suit to the proud, though nearly dowerless 
Lady Jane Rowan ; a being lonely as himself, but famed for her al- 
most manly wisdom and acquirements. To such a wooer she might, 
in time, have yielded, had he not turned Ranger indeed, suddenly 
and mysteriously leaving his hitherto steadfast reputation at the mercy 
of every idle gale which country rumour thought fit to raise. The 
Lady Jane defended him, in forgiving friendship, till, finding that her 
zeal but tempted other gallants towards outrivalling this recreant in 
her grace, she withdrew to as thorough a seclusion as any warm and 
lovely maiden can voluntarily endure. 

So seemed to stand affairs when the golden twilight of an August 
day was just pervading a valley in the Chase. The bees were im- 
printing a good even kiss on the wild flowers, uncertain whether they 
should find them alive at morn, though Summer’s latest blossoms 
are usually her richest and least perishable. The birds tried to keep 
the trees awake, the listening stream ceased dancing to their music, 
and let the conceited fawn survey herself in its mirror. It were pity 
if such a mood of Nature’s had not been enjoyed more mentally than 
it could be by these witnesses ; especially at an era when Valour made 
Knights, and Love Poets; when a pure life disgraced no man in the 
favour of the sex he was vowed to serve and to defend; when the 
setting sun of romantic chivalry seemed outshining the glories of its 
rise, and the bards who sung their country’s vanishing characteristics 
added a learned polish of their own to the vigorous origipality of their 
sires. These were unconsciously burlesqued, however, by many of 
those euphuistical courtiers, who, capable of imitating but their quaint- 
ness aid affectation, sported Arcadian titles, and fancied themselves 
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conferring immortality, in return for the fee simple of a permitted gaze 
on fleeting charms. 

I shall not decide to which class belonged the youthful wanderer 
whose lute asserted, at least, some pretence to minstrelsy. His 
small, slight form was plainly attired, in black ; his earnest features, 
half Roman, half Norman, were set off by a clear brown complexion, 
dark, yet ardent chestnut curls, large, liquid eyes, of the same hue, 
massive, but flexible brows, and long inky lashes; an impassioned 
melancholy lingered round the voluptuous lips, which, as he flung 
himself on the elastic moss, he pressed against the bark of a mountain- 
ash. 

‘‘ What mockery is yon?” shouted a voice from behind him; he 
looked round, in confusion, heard no footfall, but a sprite-like laugh, 
which Echo mischievously multiplied ; as, dawning up a little hill, 
through boughs from which its green garb could scarcely be distin- 
guished, there seemed to rise, out of the earth, just such a vision as 
one might expect to haunt such thicket at such hour. The tall, full 
figure displayed all the advantages of good fare, toilette, study, 
and training, as well as those of air and exercise; but no noble 
maiden, who had fled the sunbeams all her little life, could boast a 
neck or brow of more unblemished, veined fairness, than that which 
contrasted the burning, downy, dimpled bloom of this fine forester. 
Waves of deep amber hair streamed o’er a forehead wondrous broad 
and high, mingling with the thick moustache which adorned his un- 
sensual mouth ; the sculpturesque profile was almost too delicate ; the 
light blue, glittering eyes were small and round, set near each other, 
and inclining, as did the pencilled brows, to run up towards the tem- 
ples; nay, so eccentric were the movements of these tailless comets, 
that the slanderous might have taxed them with the least possible obli- 
quity, though nothing sinister degraded their expression. Shading 
them with a soft and lordly hand, he honoured by a pompous bow 
our pensive unknown, who found it impossible to define this intruder’s 
character—from an aspect in which seemed contending impulsive ca- 
price, and daring levity, with stubborn pride, and sensitive sweetness ; 
im fact he looked one of those ever varying anomalies whom we love too 
well for their foibles to respect for their virtues. The gazer beside 
him, with all his depth of colours, and prominence of traits, appeared 
as much less manly as would a bronze Adonis compared with a Mars 
earved in pearl white marble. With short dry emphasis the new 
comer began,— 

** It was J who called you mocker, J who laughed, sweet Sir! and 
now—let me ask why you chose that tree for your kissing stock ? it 
importeth me hugely to learn forthwith.” 

** Among God’s works,”’ faltered the other, “ surely I wrong none, 
whether saluting the willow—or the’— 

“‘ Ash,” interrupted his hearer. ‘‘ Ash, in the vulgar; there are 
words not tobe profaned by every vagrant tongue. If I have angered 
you, my name’s Mark Somers. I crave to know your own.” 

‘* Call me—Carolan !”’ sighed the patient youth. 

“¢So! Hibernian? a chief of Kernes, if not one thyself. Art irate 
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yet? I'd fain quarrel with somebody. Now the fiend plague thee for 
that languid smile! what mak’st thou in this vicinage ?” 

Myself miserable, to no end; but what I want is shelter for the 
night.” 

“‘ The grass is dry, Effeminate ! or—why not try yon Castle ?” 

“* Because,” answered Carolan, haughtily, ‘‘ I had rather ask aid of 
a poor free man, on his own hearth, than accept it of a pampered 
groom, who’s lording o’er his distant master’s halls.” 

‘‘Gramercy!”" exclaimed the tall fellow, a sneer raising his short 
upper lip; ‘* know, Sirrah Knight! if thou be’st such, that a gentle- 
man, by birth and breeding, though none of the richest, who was 
queen’s page, till he grew above his business, hath been Castellan 
there, while this Chase was keeperless. Groom, forsooth! and Mas- 
ter! come on, and ask Sir Edmund what I am.” 

** Is he returned, then ?”” demanded Carolan, regarding not the rest 
of this retort. 

‘* Dost know him, that thou start’st so?’’ re-questioned Mark. 

‘*T have not yet seen this model for my future conversation.” 

“‘Umph! an’ he prove not immaculate this night, he undergoes my 
challenge to-morrow.” 

“‘ For what, in our Lady’s name?” 

“* Marry, in my lady’s, for kidnapping me into his hold, a year ago, 
and then departing, none knew why nor whither ; for never, from that 
hour, inditing one epistle to me or mine; for wending home, this day, 
so privily, with a stranger bride!” 

‘Indeed !” Carolan sadly exclaimed. 

“« Ay, and a choice one, her bower woman reports; but, though I 
have some cause to thank, I’ll widow her, if I spite myself, and better 
self to death, unless he tells his story. Meanwhile it would like me 
well to hear thine; perchance I may advise and serve thee, being, 
though I say it, no indifferent philosopher.” 

Carolan mused a moment, then, with some hesitation, responded ,— 

“« You are free to tell St. George, Sir, that about two years since, 
seeking the consent of my betrothed’s natural guardian for our union, 
I was startled from my purpose, by an apparition—who, spite her 
russet weeds, I took for an equal; so high and dainty was her bearing! 
Such was the impress made upon my fancy, that Admiration burst 
forth in verse, beneath her glance; but she, denying her abode and 
name, owned herself a rustic bondswoman, devoted to another. I 
would not tarry in this perilous air, but sped back to my plighted 
dove, and bore her off, without the leave of any. Alas! e’en in the 
very spring-tide of our joys, she found my sonnets ; of which, so dif- 
ferent is her style of beauty, she could not deem herself the inspiter, 
and, in a fit of jealousy, she fled, to seek protection ’mid her kindred, 
which, I fear me, she will never find. Their hearts have now chosen 
fresh ties. Love is too strong for blood. I have sought her in vain. 
To-day I once more beheld the blameless origin of my mischance, and 
hoped good counsel from her natural wit. I told her all, save the 
name of my dear truant. Oh Heaven! she madly laughed at my re- 
cital, and, in the wildest phrases, banished me for ever ; what has thus 
alienated her untutored mind, I know not; but ’tis too certain that 
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she is insane. You saw me—lavishing on our last trysting tree, the 
tributes I dared not lay upon her lips.” 

“Truly!” snarled Mark, with a prying air, ‘‘ a maniac amongst 
us! I should know all the fair ones of these wilds, yet ne’er heard 
that before.” | 

‘** Nor I of such a native as yourself,” said Carolan. 

‘* Sdeath! ere any white witch should make such a monster of me. 
Poor master balladmonger! but come, be blythe! I was sent forth, 
as if the Ranger guessed what game I should bring home, to bid all 
gentle wayfarers, who knew to touch the lyre, divert his bride, by a 
competition in praise of their favourites.” 

“« | dare accept the chance!” replied Carolan, firmly, ‘ and if Sir 
Edmund prove not himself a true knight, we will tilt it out with him, 
like doughty ’squires.”’ 

‘* Have with thee, then!” concluded Mark, and led his new ac- 
quaintance to the Castle. They entered a chamber, at the top of 
which, alone and reading, sat its master, on a spacious, raised chair ; 
a similar one, beside it, was reserved for his bride. Carolan gazed 
with interest on his host, who was of medium height, with true English 
features, more pleasing than regular, a pale olive cheek, dusk hazel 
hair, and dark grey eyes. A nobly cordial, yet calm thoughtfulness, a 
modest and meek candour, constituted the charm of his countenance. 
He heard Mark’s announcement of Carolan, then, bowing, uttered, in 
even silvery tones,— 

‘¢ We are minstrels all, and should meet like brothers !”’ 

The youth wrung his hand, with difficuity articulating,— 

** Oh, spurn me from you, as beneath your sword, if” 

‘‘If I have not found previous motive for spurning him,’ 
rupted Mark. 

The Knight smiled serenely, rejoining,— . 

“‘ Nay, nay, I can’t take up thy glove, till thou hast e’en helped me 
to find, and deal with, in justice to his deserts, the causer of thy false 
doubts, my Somers. But first, each is to sing an eulogy on his ladie 
love, and be rewarded as befits his strain, one peerless prize reserved 
still for the conqueror. What hast thou chosen, from my hoard of 
gems, Mark, for the nonce ?”’ 

‘* None I, St. George! he were a hireling jangler who’d tune for 
more substantial pay than praise, and such sweet guerdons as I'll 
show ye.” 

He disappeared, but instantly returned, with three chaplets. The 
one composed of white blown roses, and red buds; the second of 
bays, and flowering myrtle ; the third of peacock’s feathers. 

‘¢ Why, who made these ?” inquired the Knight. 

‘* My mistress, an’ like you!’ said Mark. 

** The lady of this Castle?” Carolan asked. 

‘** Not so,”’ answered St. George, ‘‘the loved companion of my 
homeward pilgrimage is far too ill at ease for the like toys.” 

‘* I said,” persisted Mark, ‘‘ one of my mistresses; are we not all 
agreed that a poet may worship two beauties at once?” 

‘« "Tis true,” admitted Carolan, ‘ that there be flames too deep for 
poesie. The unsung need never deem herself the least beloved.” 
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A quick gasping sigh, from behind the arras, arrested their atten- 
tion. St. George’s face flushed. 

“* Stare not!” cried Mark, “if, at my command, a lady be within 
earshot ; if I choose to come hither attended, I presume that any one 
I countenance is welcome, within these walls, though she will only 
appear at your wife’s behest. If you would have her gone, tell her so 
yourself, for I have done.” 

St. George, with a ‘* Well-if-I-must” shrug, retired in the direction 
of the sound. 

“« Masquer!”’ vapoured Mark, with a slight shudder, ‘“ fool that I 
am! if his bride find them together! Here, friend Edmund!  ’Slife, 
how he loiters and dallies!| St. George, and be hanged, come back !”’ 

The Knight returned, with a serious yet happy face, saying,— 

** It was no friend of yours who sighed.” He spoke to Somers, but 
he looked at Carolan. 

** Thou didst not see her then?” cried Mark. 

‘“* In faith, she saw not me, though I beheld her, as I retreated, join 
my fellow voyager, whose breathing scared us.”’ 

‘*A pretty office for her, to soothe thy lady’s sighs! I'll cut thy 
throat yet.” 

‘“ No, pledge me—both—in a cup of wine, then to our dulcet strife. 
Every man having a right to think his own mistress rarest, and no 
man having a right to dispute it. We, who are at home, must cede 
to Sir Carolan the privilege of beginning.” 

‘““He!” said Mark, ‘‘ he but half loves, and that much to his shame, 
some mad-brained milk-maid, while I am bound to idolize the courtliest 
she—” 

‘** And I,” added St. George, ‘‘ love one so lovely that, if she prove 
but true, though neither from lack of softness nor temptation, if any 
sacrifice augment the merits I know hers, she must excel the world !”’ 

*« Durst thou say this to me?’ fired out Somers. 

“Ay, dare I, with lute first, and sword afterwards,” placidly re- 
turned St. George. 

‘*‘ Now, my sole Empress, Phoenix, Goddess, Star! aid me to fence 
thee ’gainst such treason !” raved the fantastic. 

‘‘ Hold !”’ interposed Carolan, ‘‘ this vehemence betrays the weak - 
ness of thy love, and the inferiority of its object. A careless flutterer 
may turn thy giddy brain, but cannot match the lowly, hapless claim- 
ant, e’en of my fruitless friendship.” 

At this instant a page entered, and, bowing, said,— 

‘““Gentles, I am bade inform ye, that, lest you should forget you are 
in hall, not in the lists, two ladies design honouring your test of skill 
by their presence, on condition that they are not expected to speak, 
or to unveil, till it shall pleasure them,” 

‘‘ Their wills be our laws!” said St. George. The page held back 
the tapestry, as, hand in hand, two whitely shrouded figures, of the 
same faultless, feminine height, glided into the chamber. Our heroes 
bowed ; curiosity variously painted on their visages ; but not a tress, 
a finger, betrayed who the mute Graces were. The undulation of each 
hidden breast alone attested them for living women. They approached 
the vacant chair. One would have declined it, but the other seating 
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her first, they shared its ample cushion amicably between them. St. 
George lay the prizes at their feet, to adjudge as they decided, and 
motioned Carolan to sing. He struck his lute, and, in a voice of bell- 
like clearness, though full and rich to the most critical ear’s content, 
tremulously cooed forth the following lay :— 


“ Fervid Noon! I grow too weak 
To revel in thy light ; 
It blinds mine eye, it burns my cheek,— 
Oh for the solemn Night! 
Yet from my heart’s own skies for ever far, 
Here all too brilliant seems e’en Evening’s Star. 


Beauteous Vale! they let me roam 
Amid thy dancing rills. 
Yet pine I for the air of home, 
The freedom of the hills. 
Of which I only was, ’neath Heaven, the Lord, 
The mazes none but Love and I explored. 


Blushing Flower! thy languid head 
Droops ’neath its own balm. 
And a spell around thee’s shed 
That disturbs my calm. 
Oh dewy, shadowy buds of my wild thyme! 
Cheer me, and chasten, in this dangerous clime. 


Lovely Friend! so aches my heart 
E’en beside thine own. 
From its prop, its guide—apart— 
Feeling worse than lone. 
Yes, Sylvia! sure that novelties soon cloy, 
Thence only patient for more healthful joy. 


Will it be? Oh, if it shine 
O’er my path again— 
Whose were soul more glad than thine, 
Wildered by my pain? 
Flower of life’s noon-tide vale, be what thou wert ! 
None would dare dread the shrine of such pure heart!” 


** Wisely sung and well, if it be sooth!” remarked St. George, ex- 
ultantly, ‘‘ which of our queens will choose some fit requital for this 
votary ?” 

The lady who had insisted on her companion’s partaking the ele- 
vated seat, timidly awarded to Carolan the wreath of bays and 
myrtle, 

‘“‘ Now, Somers!” coutinued Sir Edmund, ‘one of thy deftest 
strains!” 

“* By my heart, Knight,’”’ he answered pettishly, ‘it needs not my 
best to surpass inconsistency so tainted by remorse. In very deed, varlet 
as he read me, I cry the mercy of neither man nor woman! That a 
song, in praise of his lady ? of which? None of your forced fancies for 
me. 

So saying, in a buoyant manner, he poured forth these stanzas :— 
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“‘ The youth who wears my lady’s chain 
Like me must dare and do, 

Devoting hand, and heart, and brain, 
To prove his passion true. 

Pause ere ye choose the badge of blue, 
In emblem of her eyes. 

The heart once hers—a whole life through 
She keeps, and hers it dies. 


You must resign that loving life 
To serve but her alone, 
In slander, sorrow, peril, strife, 
And recompence ask none— 
Save Glory, when your devoir done, 
You claim the knightly spurs, 
But, when the crown of fame is won, 
Remember, that is hers 


You must defy your bosom friend, 
Unhorse your mother’s child, 

Her name to champion and defend 
With the sword on which she smiled. 

Oh! it would leap unguided, wild, 
Or turn against your breast, 

If you could tamely hear her styled 
Aught less than fairest—best ! 


Your gauntlette’s general challenge hurled 
Thus boldly in her cause, 

Your faith proclaimed to all the world, 
Observe ie strictest laws! 

Your duties brook no idle pause, 
Your vows no light amour, 

In peace live but for her applause, 
A joyous troubadour ! 


She will have nought to do with tears, 
With jealous envy’s care, 

You need no hope, nor stoop to fears, 
The base alone despair. 

As nought you ask but leave to dare, 
And do her virtue right, 

The courtesy of such a fair 
O’erpays a stainless Knight. 


If Poesie’s the gat science 
Where selfish senses reign, 

Among the fickle dames of France— 
Shall Britons make it pain? 

While Honour leads we need not feign, 
Nor aught that’s pure conceal, 

Love unreturned is not in vain— 
Which for such saint we feel. 


This, this, ye slaves to gyves of ice! 
Of Thyrsis’ creed is part, 

This motto—‘ Love is Mirth,’ device— 
A winged, though burning heart, 


7. 
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That would not miss the pleasing smart 
Which Iris’ grace might kill, 

Nor lose, in bliss, his tuneful art— 
So, wed she who she will!” 


‘¢ Thanks, thanks !” said St. George, ‘fan angel might vouchsafe 
such homage all the reward it covets.” 

The lady who had decked Carolan remained unmoved, but her 
friend, beckoning the songster, first tickled his face with the peacock’s 
plumes, then dropped them, like a bandeau, o’er his eyes. 

“I thought as much!”’ laughed the self-dubbed Thyrsis ; ‘‘ who else 
would dare imply that vanity blinds me? I’faith, if any one thinks 
more highly than I do of my mistress—it is thyself.” 

She shook her head, and Sir Edmund commented— 

‘“‘ There is something mightily cheering in these hurtless lightnings 
of Love’s sky, with which it is so easy to play safely !” 

“* Ay,” querulously added Carolan, ‘‘ our verse various with our 
themes. How different, then, must his needs be from mine !”’ 

‘“‘ How different ?” repeated the pantomimic satirist‘ of Somers, as 
throwing off her veil, she discovered a patricianly attired, sylphid form, 
a face tinted by Heaven’s bow, resembling that of Mark, without one 
of his defects ; arch, modest, tender, intellectual. The swanlike neck, 
wild ringlets, and ivory hand, carried instant conviction to the mind 
of Carolan, who spread his arms, calling,— 

“Sylvia! friend! phantom ! art thou his lofty paragon ?”’ 

‘Iris! plague! cousin !’’ mimicked the Castellan, ‘‘ art thou his 
lunatic lamb tender? and this I knew not! a fastidious wench, and 
a cunning !” 

** How, generous Lady Jane !’’ interrogated St. George, feasting his 
regards upon her fluttered countenance, “ have they both been uncon- 
sciously praising the same enslayer, and that one your all excellent 
self, in your own hearing, before me, and my dame too? This must 
not be all, then; it may not end here. Is it possible to resist such 
marvels of comeliness ?” 

** No, this is altogether irresistible !’’ returned the girl, in tones of 
thrilling melody. ‘‘ Say, was it not a passing pleasant chance, all ending 
to thine honour? Would I could win hearts enough to pave thy way 
from earth to Heaven, St. George! and that’s thy greeting from the 
unchanged Jane. Our gracious lady, here, vows [ can do but justice 
to her Edmund ; what care I then, who else may see or hear me 2” 

My modern words can offer no idea of the dignified deference which 
prevented the virgin speaker’s losing a tittle of her delicacy, by this 
lively, aimless confession. St. George, heedless of his wife’s pre- 
sence, stopped it by a kiss, then said,— : 

‘* Dear, disinterested soul! how hast thou fared, since we two 
parted ?” 

“Alack,” she sighed, “we did not part; without adieu you 
fled.” 

“But not from thee; a sacred duty, which 1 dared not reveal, 
forced me away. I feared my race dishonoured, were it so, | had in- 
volved no wife in so much shame.” 

** Measureless insolence !” broke in the loving cousin, ‘ so, Jane 
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Rowan was to suffer by your dread, and another participate in your 
relief ?” 

*“Your doubts are vanished, then, St. George?” cried Carolan, 
quickly. 

‘“* Ay, Sir! as may your own, when their turn comes; at present I 
would learn how Lady Jane has beguiled time during mine exile.” 

‘* Much as she did beforehand,” answered Mark; ‘ going about in 
humble guise to do good unknown ; hence Carolan mistook her for a 
peasant,” 

*“« Nay, he will swear, a mad one,” continued Jane. ‘‘ Lord! I'd 
be anything, to ’scape the flatteries of a man who hath a wife already.” 

‘* That he hath not,”’ solemnly uttered St. George. 

‘* Oh God!” exclaimed Carolan, ‘* say not that she is dead !”’ 

‘I do not say so, but am empowered to tell you that, if indeed you 
dare prefer another, your wife will hide her sorrows in a cloister, 
nor e’er molest your choice. Speak not you—therefore, Jane! yon 
lady and myself, now blest, each in the presence most beloved, our 
sole remaining wish is to see you wed,” 

‘* So she has told me!”’ sighed the listener. ‘‘ Frown not, Mark! F 
say again, he never was my lover, because—I never would accept his 
vows, not deeming me his equal; so he was free to wed. I always 
knew his reasons for that absence must be just ones; but, what do I 
need more to my content, now he is here, who have enjoyed so much, 
even while he was hence? Every one talked of you, asked of you, 
from me, St. George! fancy my pride. To love but one, the same, 
for ever, and that one not you, or make my—friendship for you a sin- 
ful misery, were sure unwise, though I may like to play, at liberty, 
with as many conquests as I can make.” 

‘¢ Do not distract me thus, provoking wag 
“but look around you!” 

‘‘T can't, unless you walk around me!’ she answered, keeping 
her eyes so fixed on him, that he cast his to the ground, whisper- 
ing— 

7 Listen, then !”’ 

‘To none but you, or your sweet wife,” 

‘¢T have a boon to ask.”’ 

“ To name, St. George, it is already granted, unless it interfere with 
one I've promised her. Though we met first, but now I’m her 
pledged servant.” 

‘* Well, say which of these swains you think would make the wor- 
thiest husband ?” 

*¢ Oh, Carolan, Sir Knight.” 

‘* Will you, then, marry him?” he gazed sternly on the youth. 

Lady Jane naively held out her hand, replying, — 

‘‘ If you or he dare wish it—certainly !” 

‘* Madam!” almost sobbed the deserted bridegroom, ‘* the assump- 
tions by which you sought to unteach me an admiration you feared as 
hostile to my wedded faith and peace, may well enhance my esteem, 
yet, so mourn I my self-deceived, too easily scared love, that, next to 
the transport of regaining her, I’d ask no dearer rapture than that of 
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joining thy hand with one whose bride must pardon me this desperate 
candour !” 

The veiled automaton bowed, as if with some emotion. 

‘* I feared he would refuse me!” demurely wailed Lady Jane, and 
St. George demanded,— 

‘Wilt thou end thy days with thy cousin Mark, then, child ?” 

“‘ In all obedience; when my days are ending it shall be with him, 
Sir. Meanwhile, I would not lose, in a way-of-the-world husband, a 
lover who gives me the true woman’s pleasure of supplanting others, by 
enamouring himself with a fresh beauty every week. I’m sure thoug 
you, Sir Edmund, cannot make this black-browed dame my rival, that, 
when he sees the face, which why she still conceals I know not, he will 
so far oblige me!” 

‘¢ That will I, jade!’’ admitted Somers, ‘‘ though, by my cherished 
freedom! I would not espouse Venus’ self, unless [ were the first and 
only man on whom she had smiled ; ask my importunate and versatile 
ex-mistress, the Queen, if I did not tell her so, ay, long before my 
beard was grown! Above all, I would not deign succeed St. George 
in any bosom ; for, between friends, I have a latent consciousness that, 
though I be the prettiest and most proper, I might lose by the com- 

rison; and now for thee, most erudite and shrewish coz !”— 

‘“* Ay, there! ye hear him, too,” she broke in, ‘‘ what would the 
scorned one do, if the kind mistress of these halls had not provided 
for her? She gives me time, and to her mandates I must bow, if I 
can, though to them only, till—Oh, St. George ! if thine union cannot 
mend me, how should mine own? Yet thy poor friend, spite all her 
mirth, is still in love with virtue. Lingering near your voice, of late, 
I found a fellow spy in this dear lady. Something affrighted her, you 
sought her side, I awaited your retreat, ere offering my support, which 
she accepted. Instinct told each who the other was, her melancholy 
—Ah! why melancholy grace? won my proud heart. I could not act 
a lie "neath the dark orbs that seem to have borrowed the best looks 
of thine. The tearful smile with which she heard my story seemed 
like the sanction of an angel’s pity. She said you too had trusted her, 
had blamed yourself, as, pardon me! you ne’er must do again. She 
apprehended the degree of sympathy which such poor things as I may 
harmlessly retain from others’ lords, yet owned that, for the sake of 
more than one, in whom she was concerned, she would fain see me be- 
stowing happiness on a good man. Yes, I’m to be your kinswoman! 
I've sworn that, when I know him, I will do my best towards honour- 
ing—her—brother.” 

“* Surpassing hope! sweet pleader! Oh, well-devised net for a 
wild bird! dear converts! may your felicity be equal!” Thus 
murmured the strangely-excited St. George, continuing ,— 

“« But, friendly rivals ! remember J have not sang yet. After so 
sage a victory, the lady of my heart deserves a tribute fit to win the 
highest prize.”’ 

“‘ She cannot merit what, spite her servility, Jane Rowan does!” 
said Mark. 

“True,” echoed Carolan, ‘ albeit J. Jove another; my fondest 
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prayer would be to see her emulate the spotless constancy of Lady 
Jane; as I assert not my own bride her equal, I'll vail her glory to no 


’ ” 


other man’s. 
Sir Edmund smiled securely ; and, bending his eyes on Jane, sung, 
with the most insinuating humility, these simple lines :— 


“ Rare Philomel in Needwood’s shade 
Stills not her ditty, e’en at noon; 
There hath the gentle warbler stayed, 
As if each month were blythesome June. 
I listened, in a mossy glade, 
And learnt the same fond lay too soon, 
‘The Sun, the Zephyr, and the Bee— 
All love my love, but not like me!’ 


She hymned it not to Hengist’s oak, 
That another thousand years may see, 
Braving the deftest woodman’s stroke, 
Nay, e’en, old Time! thy scythe and thee. 
A beam that through the forest broke 
Revealed this chaunt’s fair theme to me. 
The Sun will set, the Zephyr fly, 
The Bee forget, but never i ! 


So modest, yet so queenly tall, 
Is yonder young and balmy flower, 
Here red, there white, and graceful all ; 
It hath run wild from lordly bower, 
Lured by its winged minstrel’s call 

A bow-shot from the Ranger’s tower. 
The Sun sees nothing so complete, 
Nor Bee nor Zephyr taste such sweet. 


Full many a bud hath blest the Rose 
That here the brave Lancastrian set, 
The first that fell, the chief that blows, 
Were meet to deck Love’s coronet. 
But surely—surely—none of those 
Could mate this last dear blossom yet. 
Would I were Beam, Breeze, Bird, or Bee— 
*T'were then no pang to worship thee. 


Now free to cull, I linger near, 
My nature to improve in thine, 
For thou canst temper, melt and cheer, 
A fiercer, harder heart than mine. 
What brow is worthy wreath so dear? 
What breast such beauties should enshrine ? 
Oh! never leave this ancient wood, 
Where all, like thee, is fair and good. 


‘J’ll gad no more, so thou art true !’ 
Methought a spicy breath replied, 

‘ With Bees my honey—Birds my dew— 
Tho’ my chaste bounty may divide. 

My mother not more firmly grew 

‘ill death, the Rowan’s heads beside, 

Than will thy Rose entwine with thee !’ 

So may that blush translated be ! 

That crowning hand the prize for me!” 


. 
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Astonishment sat on every brow that yet was visible. Through the 
breast, late so resigned to hopeless love, ran dread, self-scorn, and 
indignation, to chase the dreamy pleasure whose entrance reason had 
been unable to prevent; but—she felt the hand that unwittingly had 
grasped the rosy garland, raised by the veiled lady, who, as St. George 
sunk on his knees before them, broke silence, saying,— 

‘“‘ Your promise, Jane! will you not crown—my-—— Brother ?”’ 

Our o’erwhelmed heroine uttered a faint cry; ’twas echoed from 
the lips of Carolan, 

‘* Who is it speaks?” he exclaimed. 

‘* Lord Tara’s penitent Phillippa,’’ answered the wife, baring a bright 
brunette face, which was instantly hidden in her husband’s breast. 
Mark Somers, looking from one pair to the other, laughed, wept, 
blushed and trembled—like an overjoyed fine lady. 

** Oh tell me all, dear life!’ cried the recent Carolan. ‘I thirst 
for thy too long-lost accents.” 

‘<I must, to satisfy our friend, my lord!” replied Phillippa, ‘‘ say 
somewhat that yourself and Edmund already know. The report that 
his caged bird had broke her bars, reached him not till coupled with 
one which he construed to mean a seducer’s abandonment of me. 
This caused his wanderings, long vain, though I, too, was in search of 
him. But late we met, and interchanged the stories of our loves; 
when I cited Tara’s lays, my brother felt that they described none but 
his lady : ‘twas then I learnt to reverence the future sister I had igno- 
rantly feared. Repenting my rash weakness, I now hoped that, near 
her home, we might find my lord. St. George, to show that woman can 
love without jealousy, passed me on that merry cousin as his bride. 
This, told to thee, Jane, and to Tara, brought us together ; by acci- 
dent I once more saw my husband, and gave his host that knowledge. 
He reassured me by kind Mark’s account ; but, Jane, thy love for me, 
’neath such mistake, untaught my last suspicion; and proves to Ed- 
mund how strong thy claim upon a heart no tie less holy than our own 
could ere have forced his actions to belie. Oh, Tara! as a proof of 
thy forgiveness, live ever here, to celebrate the high-souled friend who 
has reclaimed me for thee.” 

“ Certes, so still shall I!’ quoth Mark, ‘sith it seems I am to cut 
no throats, I'll fly, a carrier dove, between these turtles’ nests, until I 
mate me with another Jane. Nay, as all bards be prophets, I'll pre- 
dict, too, that, in the revolution of a century, or so, though many a 
more jaundiced matron than Phillippa shall rule her lord, but not by 
quitting him, and gain full honour for’t, yet, should such maid as our 
Rose, Sylvia, Iris, then exist, she will be looked on, by the million, as 
an idiot, a hypocrite, or a light o’love. But, while such creatures be 
held natural, let’s hug ourselves upon the trust that some few, among 
posterity, may feel as we do, and, grieving that they dare not speak so 
plainly, sigh for the golden days of good Queen Bess!” 
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SEMELE, 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


BY HENRY SPICER, ESQ, 


Persons. 
Capmus .. . King of Phenicia. 
Potypor . . . His son. 
AGENOR .. . Prince of Seleucis. 


JASON . . « Anold Follower of Cavmus. 


SemMeELe .. . Daughter of Cavmus. 
BEROE . »« « A Sibyl, her Nurse. 


Attendants, &c. 
Scene.—Phenicia. 


Scene 1.—On the shore of Phenicia. Sunset. 


Potypor (alone). 
Once more upon thy palmy shores I stand, 
My own Pheenicia !—Hail, thou wanton breeze, 
That calmly to my sea-tuned ear art bringing 
The mountain-melody so loved of yore— 
Alas! how like some thriftless prodigal, 
Spoiled by false friends of his inheritance, 
Thrust back, forsaken, to his childhood’s home, 
Am I returned, my country! To the winds 
My gallant barks are strewn—their treasures sunk- ~ 
The fragments of their white sails speck the sea— 
And those who guided them—alas ! alas !— 
My crew, my faithful crew !— 


Enter Jason. 


JASON, 


Some life at last-— 
Methought these barking monsters of the deep, 
Shamed of their work, had left no tongue to tell 
Of their wild doings. Mariner, what cheer? 
Hast thou escaped alone ? 


POLYDOR. 
Ev'n as you see. 


JASON, 
Thy saviours are the gods. But tell me, sir, 
Bore yonder fated ships our Polydor, 
Prince of Pheenicia ? 
POLYDOR. 
Ay, sir; he was there— 
And for his only sake, fierce Neptune’s hand 
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Poured out the fury of that wrath which fell 
Upon the heads of all. 


JASON. 
Stranger, ’tis plain 
Thou know’st him not, else wouldst thou more respect 
The name of one from youth alike beloved 
Of gods and men. I say thou know’st him not— 


POLYDOR. 
Art thou not Jason ? 


JASON (Coming nearer). 
Now may Jove forgive— 
For it is age makes traitors of mine eyes ! 


’Tis my Lord Polydor! 


POLYDOR. 
Thy hand, old friend— 
Blame thou my ripened manhood—not the age 
That sits on thee so lightly. See, who comes! 
Father ! 


Enter Capmus and Attendants. 


capMus (embracing him). 

My son—my Polydor—Great Power 
Of Ocean, hear me from thine azure throne ! 
Cadmus recalls the grief-extorted word 
That did arraign thine anger, too much bent 
Against his persecuted race! For this 
A glorious hecatomb we'll crown for thee ! 
My Polydor is saved— 


POLYDOR, 
Alas, my lord! 
Hath not the Sea-god’s malice feasted full ? 
See how yon waves, his hungry servitors, 
Fight with each other for those lifeless spoils, 
The remnants of his banquet. 


CADMUS, 
He hath spared 

The crowning dish of all. For those brave men 
A time shall come to mourn—but now let joy, 
As well befits so rare a visitant, 
Hold undivided empire. Come, my son, 
Much we have both to tell—and some, I fear, 
Of matter not too joyous for this hour— 
My Polydor ; in this our tedious world 
Grief hath abundant time for narrative, 
Ere yet the cure be found :—but now, enough— 
On to the palace. 
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POLYDOR, 
Hold, my lord— 


CADMUS. 
What seest thou ? 
That thou dost fix thy gaze so earnestly 
Upon the mountain ? 


POLYDOR. 
Ha! an eagle’s wing ;— 

Methought "twas something human—Nay, again ! 
The glitter of a robe—a female form— 
And, gods! yet nearer to the dizzy verge— 
How fearlessly she treads! her white arms raised, 
A priestess doing sacrifice to Jove 
Upon his noblest altar! Nay, my lord, 
Looks it not fearful ? 


CADMUS. 
Gaze upon her, boy : 
Can thy young eyes discern her form, her mien ? 
What! seem they not familiar ? 


POLYDOR. 

Tis too far— 
But I can well persuade me that her foot 
Is on the rock’s huge brow as calmly fixed, 
As if she knew not that this dagger’s breadth 
Divided her from death. Something she holds 
Gleams in the setting sunlight—’Tis a lyre— 
A golden lyre. Tell me, my lord, what means 
This daring minstrel ? 


CADMUS. 
Say—thy sister, and 
My child—my darling, Semele— 


POLYDOR. 
Great Jove 
Protect her! Hath her tender foot essayed 
That dreadful pinnacle ?—Oh haste, my lord— 


CADMUS. 
Soft, Polydor—she stands no less secure 
Than we who tread the vale. Behold her realm— 
‘Her rocky princedom! ‘Tis her daily wont 
From morn till eve to wander there, and oft 
Our bold young hunters stand aghast, and watch 
Her glittering sandal trace the dizzy paths 
Where scarce the goat hath foothold.—Know, my son, 
It is some god whose viewless wings uphold 
And guide her o’er those craggy wastes, which else 
No human foot may reach ay, guards her still, 
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While thus,—her eye upon the sinking sun,— 
Her foot o’erhangs destruction. 


POLYDOR. 

Statue fair ! 
Most royal pedestal! Behold, she sings 
Her farewell to the king of day, and he, 
Down to the crimson chamber of his rest 
Sinks slowlier than his wont, as loath to lose 
That sweetest music !—He is gone, and lo! 
The hymn is finished. By what path, my lord, 
Will she descend the height ? 


CADMUS. 
Perhaps by none. 
The craggy steep or thunder-cracked ravine, 
Or some old channel of the winter flood, 
Will guide her homeward—still is she secure— 
(To Attendants.) Go, watch the princess by the different paths 
West of the mountain. Say her brother waits 


Eager to greet her. Come, my Polydor. [ Exeunt. 


Scene II.—Another part of the Shore. 


SemELeE enters followed by her Attendants. She walks across 
abstractedly, and pauses. 


SEMELE. 
No word, or sign! How gloomily the world 
Shuts round me now! No word, or sound, or sign— 
Save the sad echo of my lonely lyre, 
The gush of eddying winds—the eagle’s scream— 
And the dull growl of the enchafed wave 
Far, far below—Methought a shout arose, 
Once, from the city—What, ’twas but a voice 
To win me from my dream of heaven, and bend 
My stubborn spirit to an humbler spring, 


Bitter and earth-defiled. Peace—it will come— [Shout within. 


That shout again? What means this joy, Aglie ? 


AGLAE. 
Madam, a messenger sent by the king, 
Tells that prince Polydor has landed safe 


Close by the palace. 
SEMELE. 
pi og arrived ! 
Praise to the favouring gods! Hold, take my lyre— 


Did I, unconscious, slight that joy, that now 
I share so greedily? Oh! come—away !— 


My brother—my dear brother! [ Exeunt. 
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Scene III.—A Grove of Palms near the Palace. 


Potypor, AGENOR. 


POLYDOR. 
And thou goest hence to-morrow ? 


AGENOR. 
So I purpose— 
My barks lie rotting in the lazy sun— 
My men grow tired of sloth. The listless slaves ! 
See how they fold their brawny arms, and sit 
With eyes half closed, watching the dancing throng 
Around yon damsel’s cittern. I will hence— 
To-morrow I will hence! Oh! Polydor, 
I am a skilless hunter, and am led 
By the fair quarry I have chased so far, 
Into a dark and pathless wilderness 
Where I am lost for ever! Now I pause, 
And in despair, the heart’s worst weariness, 
Here shall my chase be o’er. 
POLYDOR. 
It cannot be, 
Her heart is changed—though like these mountain scenes 
Through which she roves, her fancy hath grown wild— 
She did return thy love— 
AGENOR. 
So once I deemed, 
And to that fond belief so blindly clung, 
That I will keep the memory in my soul, 
And make my blighted love a worship still, 
Albeit its life be gone. Yet ere I go, 
’Twere well to-—nay, "tis vain—I could not brook 
Her cold farewell. 
POLYDOR. 
Perchance she knows not of 
This quick departure. Go’st thou to Seleucis ? 
At a more favoring season— 
AGENOR. 
Polydor, 
I will not home—Darkness and night I bear, 
’Stead of the light which I had promised it. 
The brow that should have shared my diadem 
Is garlanded with scorn. No, forth I go, 
A houseless wanderer—my crown, my helm— 
My sceptre, this good sword—my realm, yon sea,— 
So tell her. Go—thou, my first friend, shalt be 
My love’s last messenger. 
POLYDOR. 
Await me then,’ 
After the evening banquet—I’ll not fail 
To do your embassy.—Come in, my friend. 
VOL. XCV. 
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[Exeunt. 
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Scene IV.—An Apartment in the Palace of Cadmus. 


SEMELE (attended). 

Take off this chaplet ; it doth weary me,— 
My brain asks room to beat. Give air—This day, 
That should have wasted without speck or cloud 
To dim the joy for my sweet brother's life, 
Brought but a wild impatience—and but leaves 
A heavy sense of ill. I do not know— 
Off, silly robes! Off, idle, golden state, 
That dost but mock the little troubled world 
Your splendours hide! So—I am more at ease. 
Thy lute, Aglae. 

AGLAE, 

Princess, wilt thou hear 

The death-song of sweet Echo, when she pined 
For love of proud Narcissus ? 

SEMELE. 

Nay, my heart 
Is full of grief already. 

AGLAE, 

I will sing 

Poor Io’s love-tale, and her fate— 


SEMELE. 
How now? 
Dost mock me, maiden? Prithee, pardon me, 
Methinks my senses dream. Nay, do not sing : 
I know a charm more potent than thy strain. 
Maidens, retire; and, good Calliope, 
Send my nurse hither. 


[Exeunt Attendants, 


I will prove her power 
In divination ; auguries and dreams 
Seem but her purposed ministers that speak 
Familiar language. If her wisdom may 
Trace home this secret— 


Enter BEroe. 
BEROR. 


Ay—thou lov’st him not— 


SEMELE. 
Know’st thou my thought—-whom love I not ? 


BEROE, 
Agenor— 


But one far greater. 


SEMELE. 
Yet he is a prince— 
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BEROE, 
Ay; but thou lov’st a greater prince than he— 
Lord of the earth, and air.—Princess, | read 
Thy heart. Be warned—Remember Icarus— 


SEMELE (pausing). 
Ay,—his ambition killed him—did it not ? 
No tale speaks of his love. 
BEROE. 
Love spreads a snare 
Whose pangs are sharper than a fall from heaven-— 
And richly is it baited. These old eyes, 
Dim as they seem, are filled with prophecy— 
Mine ears are filled with boding sounds of death ; 
And in my mystic volumes, blood-red words 
Blush though the unturned page of destiny 
Fraught with a dreidful meaning. Thou poor dove, 
That in thy peace sitt’st watching trustingly 
The eagle’s fiery path—home to thy bower.— 
There droop thine eyes and weep.—Hold it may be, 
To win thy love, some child of earth puts on 
The chastened likeness of great Jove —Perchance, 
Thou art deceived ? 
SEMELE. 
Is man so godlike then ? 
I tell thee that were every grace and charm, 
Beauty and worth, and majesty, that lift 
Our grovelling nature—were all these combined 
In one rich mass, they could not emulate 
His perfectness, though o’er its lustre hangs 
The garb of dull mortality. The sun_ 
In warmth and glory doth not more exceed 
The cold spark of the scarcely-noted worm, 
Than Jove doth man.—Is this thy sibyl-craft ? 
Thou prating beldame, hence— 


BEROE. 
The worse for thee, 

For thou art lost the more. If true it be 
The prince of heaven hath cursed thee with his love, 
Listen. Awhile he'll place thee at his side ; 
Ev’n upon great Saturnia’s throne, and there, 
With heavenly essence borrowed from his own, 
Clothe thy weak nature, that thou may’st obey 
His suit—and be his passion’s minister— 
Then, helpless, cast thee off with thy despair 
To Juno’s full revenge. 

SEMELE. 

False—false— He will not. 

My soul doth worship him, and fettered stands 


In that most glorious faith. I will not stoop . 
Q2Q2 
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To mar its brightness with the breath of doubt— 
Soiling the thing he loves. 


BEROE. 
Wouldst prove his love ? 


SEMELE. 
I would not—no—yet how ? 


BEROE. 
Bid him put on 

His kingly robe, and lightning-coloured crown— 
From which the embattled giants shrunk with awe— 
And grasp his mighty thunders in his hand— 
And in the pomp of that most dread array 
At which pale Juno trembles—bid him bless 
His earthly love. But this thou darest not do. 


SEMELE (after a pause). 
I dare to love him. If his love be mine, 
’Twill pardon such temptation—wanting that, 
"T'were worse than death to live. It shall be done. 
Doth Juno tremble? Ha! it shall be done. 


BEROE. 
If he but hear thee, thou art great indeed— 
Thou shalt have altars, and a sacrifice, 
And men who dare not love, shall worship thee, 
Jove’s favoured goddess ! 


SEMELE. 
But if he refuse— 


BEROE. 
Then wilt thou know he loves thee not—farewell— 
Remember Prince Agenor—some one comes— 


Enter Potypor. 


POLYDOR. 
Sister, a word—but, dearest, why so pale ? 
Yon wild-eyed hag—I ne’er could like that strange 
Malignant look—hath she been frightening thee 
With tales of witchcraft? Sit thou here by me,— 
Be merry, sweet one; little shall I prize 
This glad home-welcome, if its cheering truth 
My sister shares not. 


SEMELE. 

Speak not so, dear brother ; 
For there are moments when a sudden joy 
Is dazzling to the sorrow-practised heart, 
Which—like a blind man whom a flash restores 
To sight—scarce ventures, with recovered strength, 
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To trust the path before. My grief is not 
So strange— 
POLYDOR. 
But tell me, love— 


SEMELE. 
Nay—ask me not— 
It hath no cure—no remedy—not e’en 
Thy love, dear Polydor— 

POLYDOR. 

Is’t so indeed ? 

Then let a doughtier champion essay 
The mighty conquest not reserved for me— 
To drive far hence all gloom, and doubt, and dread, 
The larvee of the brain—and to thy cheek 
Its own bright smile restore. Dearest, I plead 
For one bold knight who dreads no living foe 
Like thy stern look. He bade me come to thee, 
And even now, without the palace gate 
Awaits, with throbbing heart, the tardy step 
That brings him life or death. 


SEMELE. 
Alas! not now, 
I cannot see him now— 
POLYDOR. 
To-morrow’s sun 
Will light the path of the reluctant sail 
That drags him hence. His heart will wait no more 
Upon that look averted and estranged, 
That was his light of hope. If nought beyond, 
Methinks a kind farewell is cold return 
For such a noble heart. Thou’lt see him then ? 


SEMELE, 
As you will, brother. 
POLYDOR. 
He obeys thy thought. 


Enter AGENOR. 


Lo, prince—] have made fitting sacrifice 
Before this wayward deity. May she 
Regard thy suit! 


SEMELE. 
When first we met, my lord, 
The princely worth and nobleness of osal 


Which marked your bearing, taught me love ;—and since, 


None else—thus freely I confess—have ta’en 
The lofty place you held: then, if neglect 
Of those fair words with which you fed mine ear 
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Till weary of its praise—if disregard 
Of those especial forms which make esteem 
A thing of cold observances—and love 
An outward show—if this have angered thee, 
Then I confess me guilty, and these faults 
I pray you pardon. 

AGENOR. 

Lady, of the pains 

Which are the portion of the heart that pays 
Unwelcome homage, none so deeply wound 
As words of strained and stately courtesy. 
Oh, spare me these—for bravely have I borne 
The loss of that which was my more than heaven— 
I question not thy will, nor let my tongue 
Give utterance to the rebel thought within— 
Nor let my cheek betray me, nor mine eye 
Chide thee with silent glance—Anger tow'rd thee ? 
Nay, nay, | do but grieve.—(He turns away.) 


SEMELE, 


Forgive me, prince ; 


I know thy worth, thine honour, and would fam 
Deserve thy love; and, if it might be so— 
Return it too.-—But pardon my rapt air, 

My wild discourse. Alas! I still have been 

A dreamer from my childhood. 


AGENOR. 

Pray, no more ; 
Nor make me bless the fault whose sweet amends 
Thus kindly brings an almost beggared heart 
The affluence of joy. To-morrow noon, 
] leave thee, for a time. My augurs speak 
Of danger on the wave. I fear not this— 
But, ah! be thou my priestess, and to-morrow 
Read me my certain fate. 


SEMELE. 
So let it be. 
To-morrow—ay, to-morrow. 


AGENOR. 

My beloved, 
Speak not such gentle promise in a tone 
Hoarse as a boding Sibyl’s. 


SEMELE. 

Pardon me, 
I am confused—and speak—lI know not what. 
I would fain prove me grateful—but mine heart 
Labours with strange oppression, and mine eyes 
Are heavy,—I would rest. 
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AGENOR. 
Beloved, farewell— 
All peace, all joys be with thee—and endure ; 
Soft be thy slumbers as thy soul is pure. | Exit. 


SEMELE. 

And may thy faithful heart, Agenor, find 
A nature like its own. Now, god of dreams, 
Weave thou thy drowsiest spells—and form thy train 
Of all the dreariest and most solemn hours 
Since first thy rule began—that eye nor ear 
May track mine errand, as I go, to tempt 
The love ’twere sin to prove—and blindly seek 
The knowledge that I fear. There’s a strange power 
Urges me onward. Nay, I'll think no more. 

(Lies down. Scene closes.) 


Scene V.—A Rocky Eminence near the Sea. Morning. 
SEMELE alone. 


SEMELE. 
One look upon the green and breathing world, 
And, earth, farewell. ’Tis done—Proud swelling heart, 
Mute victim of a glorious destiny, 
Put off thy bright and dazzling robes of joy,— 
Thy night is come. My soul grows chill with fear, 
The offspring of false doubt. Too late I feel 
The act I do isdeadly. My dread lord, (kneels.) 
Eternal—cloud-pavilioned—on this spot, 
The altar of my love, thy glory’s shrine, 
In whose mysterious solitude my heart 
Hath bound itself to thee, here do I kneel, 
For my last boon—oh, visit me no more 
With thine immortal beauty cloaked and din— 
Nay—all unchanged, god as thou art, appear! 
Come in thy wonder and thy majesty ! 
Come as no eye, save mine, may e’er behold— 
Come in thy glory! 


(A bright appearance in the sky ; Jupiter is seen upon his throne, 
his head declined, and face concealed. As he rises, the bright- 
ness increases to intensily.) 

See—’tis he—my lord! 
But why thine eyes averted thas? Put back 
The ringlets from thy glittering brow; ah, look, 
Look on thy Semele. Thou wilt not? Ha— 
The jealous wrath of heaven’s indignant queen 
Hath sent thee with this mockery of grace, 
To punish my blind passion! Yet one look, 
Though its stern brightness wither up the soul, 
Prostrate before thee. See, almighty love 
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Has dashed pale fear aside. Lo—lo, I meet thee 
With my bare eyes unwinking! 1 am here 
Daring thine utmost terrors! Thunderer ! 
Lift up thine eyes ! 
(A pause. He does not move.) 


Oh, hear! My boasted strength 
Faints but to think thine ear is deaf to me. 
The frightened heaven sheds down her melting stars 
Ev’n to the palsied earth. Beneath my foot 
Quivers the eternal rock—fierce reddening fires 
Engird me round! Oh, must I fall without 
One pardoning look? My love—My love—My lord! 
Lift up thine eyes !— 

(Another pause. Thunder.) 


Immortal love !—I know 
Thy generous warning—I do hear thy voice 
Check the presumptuous creature of earth’s clay, 
That, in the fulness of thy glory, thinks 
To look on thee—and live. Death—death for me !— 
Lift up thine eyes !— 


(He raises his head. The lightning striking her, she falls—lifeless.) 





CONTINENTAL LITERATI. 
No. III.—GEORGE SAND. 


‘¢ Der Mensch ist nicht geboren, die Probleme der Welt zu lisen, wohl aber zu 
suchen, wo das Problem angeht, und sich sodann in der Grenze des Begreiflichen 
zu halten.’’—GoTHE. 


‘* Ueberall, wo ein grosser Geist seinem Gedanken ausspricht, ist Golgotha.”’ 
H. Herne. 


GeorGeE Sanp is not only the most remarkable woman—but the most 
remarkable writer of the present century. Wild rumours flit across 
Europe of the appearance, actions, passions, and peculiarities of the 
terrible Lélia—now dazzling the head and heart of some young poet— 
now “ shocking”’ the respectability of some immaculate Englishwoman, 
by appearing in an androgynous costume—and—(oh horror!)—a 
cigar in her mouth !—now gravely sounding the depths of philosophy 
with Lamennais or Leroux—now grandly revealing the mysteries and 
beauty of Art to Franz Liszt—now interesting herself in all the doings 
of the prolétaires—now relieving in silence and secresy the wants and 
miseries of the poor—now gladdened by the tear of gratitude and the 
passionate expression of admiration excited by her genius—now sad- 
dened by the scorn, hatred, and misrepresentation to which that genius 
subjects her ! 

It is difficult to attempt a real appreciation of her works. The 
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ground is worse than slippery—it is like treading on what is called 
cat’s ice, if you stumble you must fall into the water; there is no 
help. 

We are about to be serious—we are to attempt a just and impartial 
consideration of one whose name is in some quarters synonymous with 
vice—whose works (unread) make all ‘‘ well regulated people shudder.” 
If the reader be one of these—if he have on hearsay (and that the 
vaguest and falsest we can prove) formed an ill opinion of George 
Sand, how shall we convince him? Has he any respect for our truth 
and honesty? Have our foregoing lucubrations guaranteed our in- 
tentions to be ‘strictly honourable?” We hope so; because it is on 
this ground, chiefly, that we feel any confidence. 

Frankly, then, we will confess the truth of many of the charges 
brought against her, There is no escaping the fact that she has ap- 
peared at various times in man’s clothes—an eccentricity not unshared 
by even ‘‘ respectable” females. There is no escaping the fact, also, 
that she smokes cigars. Figaro, with all his stolid assurance, could 
not deny it ;—cigars—cigars of unquestionable Havanna leaf, and of 
‘‘mild flavour.” —A taste, the enormity of which we are far from de- 
fending; but still a taste not altogether immoral, nor capable, under 
ordinary circumstances, of being labelled, ‘‘ This leads to Atheism !” 
An addiction to the ‘‘ sooty Bacchus” may not be ‘“ ladylike”—but 
Spanish women are thus addicted—and Spanish women are perfect 
ideals to all who—don’t know them. English women have also been 
known to indulge that way, without being summoned before the Lord 
Mayor; and a popular actress, much sighed for, is known to 
“¢ smoke like a trooper.” 

Is it only Genius, then, that cannot be permitted its eccentricities of 
costume and tobacco? or is it, as Mazzini well says, that, ‘‘ tolerant 
enough towards ourselves and the mediocrity about us, we become 
puritans in virtue as to all that is elevated above the common level ?” 
These be questions! 

To turn to more serious objections, we also admit the fact (and de- 
plore the necessity which caused it) that she is separated from her hus- 
band—and admit that she has written sometimes with vehemence 
against the abuses of the present marriage system. We shall be more 
explicit on these points presently. 

In presenting the reader witha few biographical particulars, we shall 
not include therein any of the rumours floating about, nor shall we 
judge her conduct. It is impossible rightly to understand her works 
without some preliminary information—for her works are not the mere 
product of a talent—not the ingenuity of a head—but a grand poetic 
confession of a life. Each novel marks a new stage in her history—a 
new era of development. But inasmuch as we are too ignorant of her 
past history rightly to judge the intention and scope of her actions, so 
must we content ourselves with the narration of a few simple facts. 

Aurore Dupin, now Marquise Dudevant, was born at Berry, in the 
département des Indres,in the year 1804. She has royal blood in her 
veins. Her grandfather was no less a person than the Marechal de 
Saxe, a natural son of Augustus II. of Poland and the Countess of 
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Keenigsmark. The Marechal, like his progenitor, had his ‘ follies’ — 
and one of them produced in 1750 Marie Aurore, afterwards Countess 
de Horn, who married en seconde noces M. Dupin de Francueil, An 
only son, Maurice Dupin, was the fruit of this union; he became 
Colonel under the Emperor, and, what is more, became the parent of 
our beautiful Aurore—afterwards to be so celebrated as George Sand. 

So much for her parentage. Her education, though extremely fa- 
vourable to the poet, was very pernicious to the woman. She was 
left to the care of a doting grandmother, who, firmly impressed with 
Rousseau’s educational chimeras, brought up Aurore quite @ la Jean- 
Jacques, so that she became far more proficient in horsemanship than 
devotion, and knew more of the country, with its scenery and solitude, 
than she did of her paternosters. 

It was a fortunate occurrence that put a stop to this wild reckless 
life, and sent her at the age of fourteen to the convent des Anglaises 
for her education. Though ignorant of all religious instruction when 
she entered, yet the sublimity of Christianity and the peculiar nature 
of the convent life so worked upon her imagination, that she became 
more devout than was agreeable to the easy consciences of her Abbess 
and sister noviciates. The whole of this may be read in Spiridion. 

At the age of eighteen, in 1822, she was married to the Marquis 
Dudevant, an officer in the French army ; and as this was a mariage 
de convenance, any compatibility of disposition, sweet sympathy, or 
gleams of the ‘ purple light of love,” were, as in all such cases, left 
to the care of—accident! It would be curious, if it were not such a 
commonplace, to interrogate the claims of this deity of Accident, which 
is thus made to preside over so awful an event, as that of binding two 
human beings with indissoluble ties! Yet this deity is reverently wor- 
shipped in unblushing France, where convenance is an admitted system, 
and in no less unblushing England, where it is rhetorically decried, 
but scientifically practised. 

Convenance did not agree with our unhappy Aurore, but turned out 
a great inconvenance, which it was difficult to support. Two children 
(Maurice and Solange) sweetened her lot—and the poor of Nohant oc- 
cupied her charity. Here she was the guardian angel of the poor and 
afflicted ; relieving them with money, food, necessaries, and dearly 
prized counsel, kindness and instruction. But her husband! he was a 
‘* positive country gentleman, prone to sum up life by figures, and to 
regulate it by his watch.” Cold, unimpassioned, unsympathizing— 
some say brutal—how could suck a woman live with him? She could 
not—another might ! 

In 1828, goaded by domestic misery on the one hand, and love for 
Jules Sandeau, the novelist, on the other, she left_her husband’s roof 
for ever—a fatal step, even to avoid the misery she was subject to. 
His loss, however, may be estimated when we find him bargaining with 
her either to return, or give up the fortune of 500,000 frances which 
she brought him. She chose the latter for the sake of keeping her 
children, reserving a small sum out of it for their education ! 

-The question here opened, if treated with due respect, would lead us 
too far, we therefore adhere to our principle of not passing judgment. 
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That she was ‘‘ more sinned against than sinning” we firmly believe— 
that she made a great mistake we are equally convinced, but, as 
George Herbert so finely says, 


“Why should I feel another man’s mistakes 
More than his sicknesses or poverty? 
In love I should; but anger is not love 
Nor wisdom neither.” 


Behold her in Paris with no means of subsistence but her pen. Writ- 
ing for the Figaro and other papers, she could gain but a scanty living. 
Her lover had no other profession, and had no very enviable eminence 
in that profession. We have heard that some editor to whom she had 
submitted a manuscript, was so struck with the beauty of the language 
and the commonplace nature of the ideas, that he called on her and 
advised her to write out her experience in whatever shape she thought 
fit, and suggested the novel as the most convenient. 

A profound rule! a golden counsel! and one we would impress on 
all writers—but writers of fiction especially. It is only what you have 
yourself experienced—it is only what you have yourself felt or thought, 
that can be produced so as to affect your readers. Imitate the 
thoughts of others, round their periods, deliver their formulas, or 
flutter round their emotions, and the result will always be powerless 
and pointless—** like the moaning of winds through desert places, 
through damp empty churches : only the ever-moaning, gaunt, unsyl- 
labled woo-woo of wind in empty churches !” 

George Sand had intellect enough to comprehend this advice. She 
resolved to adopt it, and first trying her hand in company with Jules 
Sandeau at Rose et Blanche, the mere stammering of her Muse, she 
then wrote Indiana. (Published in September, 1832.) 

This remarkable book is every way a comment on the advice she 
had followed—in its excellencies we see the genuine experience of life 
shadowed out with a masterly hand—in its defects we see the irregula- 
rities of an imagination working ox materials of which it is ignorant, 
instead of moulding its own materials into shape. And see how the 
great and generous spirit of the poet betrays itself in the portrait of 
Delmare! She has selected the problem of ill assorted marriage, with 
her own heart still bleeding from its consequences, her own life blasted 
in its errors—she has taken this problem, and the reader may fitly 
compare her treatment of it, with that of De Balzac in his Gloire et 
Malheur, and he will at once see the difference between Genius and 
Talent. It might have been expected, that after the step she had 
taken, and in writing on the subject, she would have made her novel 
an implied excuse for her own conduct, and, to this end, have drawn 
the husband as a monster. No such thing; she has nobly and skil- 
fully avoided such a clap-trap—she has taken a true, living, unmis- 
takeable type of a selfish husband—such as every street would furnish. 
Delmare is domineering, violent, prosaic, and selfish ;—an ordinary 
writer would have stopped here, but Sand continues her delineation— 
she makes him also just, severe, ‘‘ respectable,” and not without much 
kindness, sometimes tenderness for ler. Delmare himself is not the 
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object of reprobation—it is the system—it is the public opinion which 
tolerates the union of such a man with so opposite a woman as Indiana, 
by substituting calculation for affection. Cocker’s Arithmetic, though 
an unexceptionable Book, is a sorry formula of Life! The character of 
Raymon the seducer is drawn with the same unerring power. Weak, 
vacillating, and impulsive—with a sort of drawing-room cleverness, 
and a drawing-room vanity—not without generous sentiments and 
virtuous compunctions, but destitute of any fundamental principle, of 
any copula whereby all that is good in him may cohere—such is 
Raymon, a terrible portraiture! Indiana herself is no less a type of 
those passionate women who are ever ready to sacrifice Duty to Hope. 
She is, as M. Mazzini well says, illusion. ‘* She believes in goodness 
beyond the line of duty; she trusts blindly to the realization of ideal 
love that she bears in her bosom, to the sincerity of the passion ex- 
pressed, to the man’s constancy, to a few glowing words whose 
source she has never studied.”* It is by the corpse of poor Noun, 
killed by his villany—it is in her own heart, broken by his incon- 
stancy, that she at length reads the terrible sacrifice she has made— 
the awful wreck of her life on that illusion ! 

Yet Indiana has heen selected as an immoral book! Why, we are 
at a loss to imagine, unless it be immoral to expose seduction in all its 
frightful consequences, or ill assorted marriages in all their terrible 
hideousness. It has been falsely said to be directed against marriage 
—a charge indeed frequently preterred against al/ her books ;—we an- 
swer that this is never the case! She sometimes stigmatizes the mad, 
inveterate folly of endeavouring to make interest (of a mercantile, mer- 
cenary kind) the link of marriage —a cry of resistance is sometimes 
crushed from her sorrowing heart—but never does she write against 
marriage itself. Listen to these pathetic words of hers in reply to such 
a calumny :—‘‘ Oh God! how sweet had been indissoluble ties if a heart 
like my own had accepted them! Oh no! I was not made to be a 

t—I was made to love! It is the unhappiness of my destiny—it is 
the hatred of others that has made me a traveller and an artist. I 
wished to live the human life; I had a heart—it has been torn with 
violence from my breast. They have left me only a head—a head 
Sull of noise and grief, of horrible recollections, of images of mourn- 
ing, of scenes of outrage. And because in writing tales to gain the 
bread they refused me, the recollection of my sufferings has crossed 
me—because I have dared to say that there are things miserable in 
the marriage state by reason of the weakness ordained for the wife, by 
reason of the brutality permitted to the husband, by reason of the in- 
famies that society covers with a veil, and protects with the mantle of 
abuse—they have declared me immoral—they have treated me as if I 
were the enemy of the human race.” 

In a word, we hate the cant which perpetually demands “ the 
moral’ of a work of art. The question should be, ‘‘Is it true?” 
not, “‘ Is it moral?’’ ‘* From every genuine work of art,” says Hegel, 
‘‘a good moral is to be drawn; but then this is a deduction, and 
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indeed entirely depends on him that draws it.”* No work is 
immoral which is true—all are when false. Zara, The Corsair, Eu- 
gene Aram, Jack Sheppard, and George Sand’s Leone Leoni, are 
immoral, not from their express objects, but from the sentimental 
falsehood of their conception. To invest the creature 


** Mixed with one virtue and a thousand crimes,” 


with all the fascinating attributes of a hero—to take a mean, grovel- 
ling murderer like Aram, one of the lowest scoundrels ever hanged, 
and to make him a high-souled student who commits a murder for the 
sake of humanity—to take a housebreaker of infamous fame, and daub 
him over with the sickly loathsome sentimentality of a diseased fancy, 
and shallow understanding—these are immoral acts—these are perni- 
cious acts, and upon them should all indignation fall. 

Besides, setting this aside, what is to be the invariable criterion of 
morality? As Sir E. L. Bulwer so acutely says, ‘‘ What a debated 
science that of morals is! How few of us agree upon its more subtle 
deductions. After we leave the preliminary principles, not to rob, not 
to murder, not to lie—principles so acknowledged that it is not worth 
while to write books to prove them—in what wilds of controversy we 
are plunged ! and this especially with social and political morals, in 
which there are parties so violently opposed to each other. What 
seems prejudice to one, is common sense to the other. What is 
common sense to me, may seem the most perverted and wilful immo- 
rality to my neighbour. Who are agreed as to the moral of Miss 
Martineau’s political tales, or Balzac’s social ones? This is a misfor- 
tune not to be removed until all persons think alike ; and, imperfectly 
conscious of this, many excellent and well-intentioned readers take 
refuge in religion, deeming that work only to be moral which directly 
and incessantly refers us to the doctrines of the Gospel.” + This suffi- 
ciently shows the folly of too nicely scrutinizing the moral of a work of 
art ;—what we should examine is, first its truth, and then its tendency. 
The moral depeads on him who draws it; a wise saying, and, when 
applied to George Sand, full of significance. Her tales will be read 
by various intellects in various ways. Some will regard them as mere 
tales fitted to fill their idle hours ;—others will devour the seeds of 
democratic doctrine, or of vague, yearning religiosity ;—others will 
read therein some fearful scenes from the great drama of life; and 
others again will merely resign themselves to the fascination of her 
style, and to the subtleties of her art. For those who have never 
thought—for those who have never suffered—her pages will fill a list- 
less hour with excitement—nothing more. For those who have 
thought and suffered—for those who have intensely gazed on all con- 
fusions marring this life of ours, till the brain has become dizzy over 
the abysm of despondency—who have “ struggled with Doubt and 
ever-dark Despair”—who have wept scalding tears of sympathy and 
pitying self-reference, feeling how sophisticating is passion, how erring 
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human judgment, and how a world-reprobated action may spring from 
the noblest actions,—for such readers George Sand is infinitely more 
than novelist. She is a Poet, in the high and religious sense—a Poet, 
not of the head alone, but of the heart—a Poet, not writing clever 
verses, but uttering the collective voice of her epoch. 

She is eminently progressive, as the age she represents. She is not 
a creature of a few ideas easily exhausted—but a vast intellect con- 
tinually absorbing materials from an extended experience, and a pro- 
gressive philosophy, and reproducing them under the forms of Art. 
And what is delightful to trace in her works is the gradual progression 
of her own nature. Every year seems to bring fresh balm to her 
wounded spirit, which eagle-like struggling with the winds still finds 
its rocky home at last; and calm wisdom and heroic endurance suc- 
ceed the stormy wail and passionate resistance. This is the history of 
all great minds. We see it in Gdthe—(to whom an enthusiastic Ger- 
man likens her for plastic power)—whose Werther, Gitz von Berli- 
chingen, and Faust, gave way to Egmont, Iphigenia, and Eugenie ; 
we see it in Schiller—(to whom in passionate earnestness she is allied) 
—whose Robbers and Kabale und Liebe, are succeeded by Wallen- 
stein and the Jungfrau von Orleans ; we see it in Shelley—(to whom 
in suffering and sensibility she is also allied)—whose Queen Mab is re- 
ae by Prometheus Unbound—and so on to the end of the chapter. 

t is only those whose melancholy is but a picturesque attitude—whose 
tears flow from their pens—or whose patriotism is but an uneasy pau- 
perism—who continue all their lives vapouring and fuming against 
fate and society. 

Two months after the publication of Indiana, appeared the en- 
chanting story of Valentine—not so profound as an exhibition of 
character, but far more artistic, and more interesting as a tale. Having 
almost exhausted herself in Indiana, with respect to her personal expe- 
rience, we are not to wonder at the comparative inferiority of the cha- 
racters. Nevertheless the Marquise de Raimbaud is a picture from 
life, drawn with all the finish and vividyess of Balzac in his best 
moods. This old woman, who, horrified. gt the recollection of the 
Revolution, and always dreading lest. it.shquld recur, and. therefore 
treating the ‘‘ people” with an overstrained coprtesy+this exquisita 
picture of artificial life, is sufficient to. show fhatj-had she wished it, 
George Sand might have beep the-first painter of society ; fortunately 
she had a higher, nobler mission, and she comprehended it ! 

In an artistic sense Valentine is a great improvement on Jndiana. 
The descriptions of scenery are all perfectly exquisite.. The charac- 
ters are well chosen and powerfully drawn. It is worthy of remark 
also that Valentine, though on the same subject as /ndiana, viz. the 
exposure of ill assorted marriage, yet she has treated it in a totally 
different manner. Instead of the cold, coarse, brutal country gentle- 
man, the husband is now cold, polished, selfish, perfectly well bred, 
but thoroughly heartless. Valentine does not, like Indiana, suffer 
from the brutality of her husband—she suffers from that diabolical 
system which sacrifices her to a ‘‘ good match,” when her heart is 
given to another. 

Her next publication was Jacgues—a painful but powerful work. 
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In Jacques it is the husband, not the wife, who suffers. It is with the 
husband that we sympathize—but while we sympathize we think him 
wrong. If Jacques be great, he is also pedantic—if he be generous, he 
is also unbending. Had he understood Fernande—had he unbended 
himself to her—confided to her his sufferings—made her partner in 
his sorrows—she would have loved him forever. If George Sand 
meant in this novel to show the reverse side of the common picture of 
seduction—if she meant to exhibit the sufferings of the wronged hus- 
band, as well as of the weak wife—we honour her intention ; but we 
cannot help thinking, that had she softened the character of Jacques 
the effect would have been still greater; for in truth one cannot help 
pitying poor Fernande for being his wife. 

Then appeared Lélia—(written before Jacques, though published 
after it)—this work which has excited the greatest reprobation because 
its design has been misunderstood. It is an allegory, not a novel. 
We would not recommend it to general perusal—on the contrary, we 
would earnestly forbid it, unless placed in the hands of those whose 
minds are strong enough to witness its desolating scepticism without 
being led away by it; and minds capable of piercing the veil of the 
allegory, and not believing in the characters as real beings. The 
problem is the problem of Faust, but removed from the world of intel- 
ligence to the world of emotion. Lélia is a female Faust, desiring to 
love, as he desires to know. But Love is a compound of Passion and 
Intellect—it is the inseparable, interpenetrative union of the two, 
Passion without Intellect is momentary. Intellect without Passion is 
lifeless. Zélia aspiring to love, aspires only with the Intellect—her 
senses are cold and pulseless—she scorns them—hence her inability 
to love! ‘* Lélia ne savait jouir de rien a force de vouloir jouir 
splendidement de toutes choses.” Such is Lélia—haughty and re- 
served—enthusiastic but unimpassioned—inflamed by her ideas, not 
by emotions—she yearns for love. She fails. She attributes her 
failure to the inability of finding her Ideal—but why can she not find 
that Ideal? why must she waste her affections on dreamy aspirings ? 
why can she not love? Because Passion does not colour her percep- 
tions ; because Passion does not confuse her imagination in the mist 
of emotion, confounding in one indistinguishable form both Real and 
Ideal, She stands there as the haughty but miserable Intelligence, 
self-relying, self-sustaining, grand but pitiable. In endeavouring to 
be above humanity, she sinks below it ; in her scorn for the senses, she 
forgets thgt a certain density of the atmosphere is necessary to life; in 
ascending higher, the air becomes rarer but the pulse beats feebler ; 
and if the ascent be carried too high—if the air become too much 
rarified, the ambitious mortal gasps and sinks lifeless to the despised 
earth! Listen to this outpouring of Lélia’s conscience :— 

** Est-ce 14 ce qu’on appelle une ame de poéte? Plus mobile que la 
lumiére, et plus vagabonde que le vent, toujours avide, toujours hale- 
tante, toujours cherchant en dehors d’elle les aliments de sa durée et les 
€puisant tous avant de les avoir seulement goftés! O vie, 6 tourment ! 
tout aspirer et ne rien saisir, tout comprendre et ne rien posséder! arriver 
au scepticisme du coeur comme Faust au scepticisme de esprit! Desti- 
née plus malheureuse que la destinée de Faust ; car il garde dans son 
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sein le trésor des passions jeunes et ardentes, qui ont couve en silence 
sous la poussiére des livres, et dormi tandis que l’intelligence veillait.” 

Another phasis of this problem is represented by Trenmor. He is 
Reason. As Lélia was Intellect with all its aspirings—with all its 
manifold, many-coloured life.—so Trenmor is Reason—cold, calm, 
impassive. He believes that where the passions finish, there the man 
begins. He renounces Passion as Lélia renounced the senses. But 
Lélia was a creature of infinite aspirings—TZrenmor lives in himself 
and for himself, without projects, without desires. His youth was 
turbulent, disordered, erring—he has passed through those stages— 
symbols of doubt and error—and is now calm and collected. Without 
Faith (for Reason without Imagination cannot believe)—without Doubt 
and without torment! what is Life to him? A wild-roaring ocean on 
whose shores he wanders, on whose deeps he ventures not! 

By the side of these two figures, symbols of the nothingness of Life 
to Intelligence alone, stand three others equally one-sided. Sténio 
the poet, Pulchérie the courtezan, and Magnus the priest. They all 
represent phases of Passion. Sténiv is Emotion—* not that of the 
heart, but emphatically that of the zmagination.” Sténio also has no 
senses. He does not despise them as Lélia does, but he wants them. 
His love is vehement but dreamy—full of torture—full of despair. 
And when at last, in his despair, he plunges into the orgies of sen- 
sualism, it is merely to escape from his thoughts, it is merely to stifle 
the life that is still beating in his bleeding heart, and he dies, cursing 
the sensualism which has failed to bring him peace! What is Life to 
him? A sick dream ! 

Magnus is also Passion—true, genuine Passion, of the heart, senses, 
and intellect, but alas! he is a priest! he is ashamed of this Passion— 
he wrestles with it—he suffers its tortures in solitude—but it is not 
strong enough to subdue his prejudices, nor is Reason strong enough 
to subdue it. Thus, believing the fire that burns in his breast to be a 
sin—a temptation—he wrestles with it till it brings on madness. 
What is Life to him? A struggle, and a vain one! 

Pulchérie is Passion—but of the senses alone. Enjoyment is her 
motto—is the end of her existence. She laughs at the spiritual 
exaltation of Lélia, and pities that of Sténio. She lives the life of the 
senses and is happy. Religion, Poetry, Humanity are dreams to her 
—she recognizes only enjoyment, and that a sensual enjoyment. 
What is Life to her? An orgie! 

We have been thus minute with the characters in Lélia, because 
of the misrepresentation to which it has been subject. The reader sees 
that it is no novel—that he must not open it as one. It is never- 
theless a painful work—hideous in its truth. It is profound as an 
insight into Life, but it is unpleasant as a work of Art. 

After the publication of Lélia she separated legally from her hus- 
band, and departed for Switzerland and Italy. Her experience was 
daily enlarging, and the effects are easily traceable in the works which 
subsequently appeared. Italian life is more poetically imaged in her 
works than in any we are acquainted with. 

‘Her works now crowd so fast upon us that we have no space to 
criticise them. With the exception of Leone Leoni, which we think 
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detestable in conception, and of L’Uscogue its brother, we can cor- 
dially recommend her tales written at this period and after it. The 
charming Secrétaire Intime,—the exquisite Pauline, worthy of Gothe, 
—the delightful art-novels, Les Maitres Mosaistes, and La Derniéere 
Aldini,—are those which come purely under the head of tales, and 
are every way unexceptionable. 

Mauprat, though full of beauties, is imperfect in conception, and 
spun out beyond probability. But the characters of Marcasse and 
Patience are drawn with the hand of a master. 

Spiridion is a description of the convent life containing passages 
of uvexampled beauty, but the object is solely interesting in as far as 
it reveals the tendency on her part to substitute a vague religiosity 
for Religion—a tendency she caught from Pierre Leroux and the St. 
Simonians. The mixture of the supernatural is a sad blot both on the 
conception, and the effect it is intended to produce. 

André and Simon are perhaps altogether the most perfect of her 
novels and the most unexceptionable. They are delineations of passion 
unmixed by any attempt at social theories. 

The Lettres d'un Voyageur are so exquisite in style, contain such 
pictures and so many little personal matters, that they have become 
universally popular. All we have to say on them is—Read them and 
read them ayain ! 

Les Sept Cordes de la Lyre is a prose poem on the subject of 
Faust—and unequalled by any poem that has appeared since Faust. 
That its meaning will not altogether reveal itself on a first reading 
must not astonish the reader—let him bestow the trouble on it he 
must bestow on every great work, and his trouble will be well repaid. 

Le Compagnon du Tour de France is a powerful novel, written in 
support of her favourite doctrine that in the people alone can you now 
find the true elements of greatness. A doctrine, we believe, eminently 
false, but urged with considerable eloquence and force by both George 
Sand and her master Leroux. Setting this aside, it is a novel such as 
no living writer could have produced. Pierre, Raphael, Yseult, her 
father, La Savinienne, &c., are all drawn with fine discrimination. 
The story moreover is full of interest and dramatic situations. 

Whatever we may think of it politically, there can be no doubt that 
the system of compagnonnage in France is a very interesting spectacle, 
and capable of inspiring the greatest enthusiasm in a heart like that 
of George Sand; accordingly we find her assisting them in all ways — 
and the following letter speaks so well of her, that we cannot help 
translating it. It is from Agricol Perdiguier, author of Le Livre du 
Compagnonnage (which she mentions in her preface as affording her 
the materials of her work), to the editor of La Ruche. 

““ One day in the month of May, 1840, a gentleman whom I had 
never seen before, called upon me, and said, ‘1 come from Madame 
George Sand, who has read your book and wishes to see and become 
acquainted with you. Would you call upon her?’ [| replied affirma- 
tively. I went the next day todinner. Madame Sand received me 
with great kindness; we talked a long time together, and I quitted her 
delighted with the interview. 

‘« A week after, the same gentleman called on me again, and gave 
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me from Madame Sand, four lovely volumes, and a most noble and 
amiable letter. Pecuniary succours were offered to me. I was told 
that Madame Sand comprehended and sympathized with my devotion, 
my sacrifices, and the importance of my mission, and that I should 
be wrong to refuse what was offered with such perfect sincerity. 

‘¢ At first I wrote to thank her; but shortly after, I wrote a second 
letter in which I informed her of a project I had long wished to ex- 
ecute: ‘I wish to make the “tour de France” once more, I shall 
see the Compagnons; I shall appear in their assemblies; there my 
voice will aid my writings, and compagnonnage will progress a step in 
its interest, and in the interest of the people.’ My project was ap- 
proved of. Two female friends joined with her, and together they 
equipped me with a sufficient sum. I performed my task. 

‘‘ When in Paris, or during my voyage, I told the poorer classes, 
my brothers, all that Madame Sand had done for me: these men wept 
with admiration and joy, for such actions are rare indeed !” * 

Le Compagnon was succeeded by Horace, one of the finest of all 
her novels. 

The characters of Horace, in his weakness and absorbing vanity— 
of Masaccio in his silent suffering and heroic devotedness—of his two 
sisters in their ignorance and village vulgarity of mind—of Marthe 
the loving, and loveable—are drawn with a truth and subtlety, which 
are only given to the greatest intellects, fed by an extended experience. 
There is more knowledge of life in its hidden subtleties in this one 
novel than in any novel written since Fielding. 

Consuelo, which is now publishing in La Revue Indépendante, pro- 
mises to be one of the best of her Art-novels. 

We have thus given a scanty iotice of her works. The reader 
knows their subjects, and can now please himself in the selection. 
Of her execution—of the magic of her style, no words can render a 
notion. 

Style, the great point in a French author, was never before carried 
to such perfection as in George Sand. It requires some long intimacy 
with the best writers, and some acquaintance with the delicacies of 
the language, fully to appreciate the witchery of her style; but its 
music must strike every well organized ear. A French writer once 
declared to us that George Sand united all the elegance of Racine, the 
majesty of Bossuet, the grace of Fénélon, and the trait of Voltaire. 
We candidly confess that in our opinion this praise, extravagant as it 
may seem, falls short of her excellence, and we support it by this test ; 
when reading her works you are not conscious of reading French. 
When reading a foreign language the greatest of all charms is to be un- 
conscious of any language—this, Gothe in his Lyrics, and George Sand 
in her prose, alone accomplish. Lamennais writes a fine style—but it 
is too obviously style—it smells of the lamp. George Sand’s is poetry, 
it runs as naturally into music as the spring bubbling underneath the 
grass. Its unconsciousness is half its charm. It is usual to support 
praises by examples, but her writing is so uniformly exquisite that we 





‘* We have quoted this from the work of the unfortunate Adolphe Boyer—‘‘ De 
? Etat des Ouvriers et de son Amélioration par I’ Organization du Travail,” p. 61. 
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know not where to seek them—let the reader turn back, therefore, to 
the passage quoted at page 585 from Lélia. Here he has an example 
equivalent to opening the book at random, for it was quoted in quite 
a different intention. Yet let him analyse the passage—which from its 
want of apparent artifice may not strike him at first, but which on 
analysis he will not fail to appreciate. There is a flutter and palpita- 
tion about it almost as descriptive as the words themselves, especially 
in the hurry of ‘* O vie, 6 tourment! tout aspirer,” §c. Note also in 
the passage, “‘ destinée plus malheureuse que la destinée de Faust, car 
il garde dans son sein le trésor des passions,” §c., how the musical 
feeling instinctively changes the verb from the past tense, which was 
the natural one, to the present tense, which is here the musical and 
dramatic one. If she had written ‘‘car il Garpatr dans son sein,” §c., 
she would have injured the rhythm, besides substituting a reflection 
for a dramatic feeling, a feeling which confounds the past in the present. 
Long as we have been delighted with her style, it was not till lately 
that we discovered on analysis how full of antithesis—how full of what 
they call le trait—how full of art it was. 

George Sand is, in our opinion, the type of genius. Her faults are 
the extravagancies or eccentricities of genius—her excellencies are 
those of genius in its strength and beauty. She is full of faith, of en- 
thusiasm, of noble aspirations. If her opinions be wrong, they are at 
least sincere. 

We also recognize in her passionate reception of every great idea, 
the characteristic of genius. Leroux himself must be astonished at 
the facility with which she comprehended his philosophy, and the 
ardour with which she preaches it. It is curious to trace how very 
soon an idea runs through every portion of her mind, impregnating it 
with fruitful seed. 

Her mode of working is the exact opposite to that of De Balzac. 
Instead of giving you every minute detail, she presents you with a vivid 
coup d'eil. Her method is synthetical, not analytical. She works ad 
intra, as he works ab extra. In describing a scene, Balzac tells you 
the disposition of the various parts; Sand affects you with the same 
emotions you would have felt on beholding it. Her descriptions have 
the force of things upon the mind. The one gives the inventory, the 
other the poetry of a landscape. 

There is one point which must not be overlooked. People on taking 
up a work of George Sand’s expect to find in it some wonderful or 
execrable exposition of a doctrine, according to the good or bad opinion 
they have heard of her. They are disappointed. Andwhy? Because 
she is an artist, not a preacher ! 

Those who attentively study her works as a whole, will find abun- 
dance of doctrine illustrated in every possible manner—but this is im- 
plied, not expressed. She isa poet, and as a poet must have a philo- 
sophy, and from that philosophy must her poetry spring; but a scientific 
accuracy of statement is not the poet’s object—not his task. If the 
reader, therefore, sees in a tale of her’s nothing but a novel, he must 
not be disappointed. It was meant for a novel. But beneath the tale, 
and connected with the rest of her works, there is a moral significance 


which can only be appreciated by a study of those works. — all 
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things, reader, do not forget she is a poet! Yet as poets are mostly 
read for the charm of the story or imagery, without any conscious effect 
of their philosophy, which does not the less form the basis of their poems, 
so will George Sand be read. It may serve as some indication of the 
increased esteem with which she is regarded in England, if (without 
pointing to the article in the British and Foreign Review, No. XVI., 
or to the more profound and enthusiastic one in the Monthly Chronicle, 
for July, 1839, which there can be no mistake in attributing to M. 
Mazzini), we mention that an eminent foreign bookseller in London 
assured us, that scarcely a day passes but he sells some work of her's, 
white those of De Balzac, except the new ones, are rarely asked for. 

George Sand’s greatness springs from her originality. To be origi- 
nal, that is the only foundation of greatness. To copy the thoughts 
and feelings of others—to reproduce their experience instead of your 
own, what is that? An echo—loud, but bodiless, soulless, dying in 
its very birth. Yet is not this the character of all present Literature, 
with the rarest exceptions? Is it not an eternal echo leaping from 
rock to rock, and filling the valley with sound—the real thunder being 
miles and miles afar? Does no, the original writer realize the fable 
of Cadmus? Might not most‘ popular writers ” exclaim, “‘ That’s my 
thunder,” at each book that appears, forgetful that they themselves 
are but echoes ? 

But if modern literature be mostly imitation, what can we say of 
the modern Literature of Women? The echo of an already enfeebled 
echo! How many women “ write out their hearts?” How many 
have original thoughts to write? Few indeed, and those few never 
shake off the yoke of imitation. They aspire to write like men, They 
think and feel (in their books) as pupils of the Royal Academy learn 
to draw—with models picked up from the streets! What good can 
come of it ? 

We beg the reader not to misunderstand us. We have a great ad- 
miration for women ; we read their productions with pleasure. But 
when the question comes, are they great? Are they original? we are 
forced to shake a dubious head. Sappho—De Stael—George Sand. 
These are three original women, of whom Sand is the greatest. Sappho 
felt, and De Stael thought ; but Sand both thinks and feels. There 
have been other women great, but we select these three as types of 
originality in Literature. 

We cannot enlarge on this subject; it is sufficient to point out how 
George Sand has accomplished her task. Indiana, Valentine, and 
Jacques—in them we see the experience of the woman and the wife. 
In Lélia we have the agonies of doubt—the death-wrestle with in- 
quiry—the scepticism of the heart. Meanwhile her intelligence had 
been fortifying itself with the studies of philosophy, politics, and 
ethics; experience of the world was correcting the errors of her enthu- 
siasm and wearing down the sharp angles of prejudice. She was 
possessed by a Faith ; the humanitarian doctrine with its revolutionary 
consequences had seized upon her soul. It was felt in her novels, 

By originality we do not mean absolute novelty. Her ideas may 


‘have been shared by others, but they are not less her convictions; 


others may have enunciated them, but she too for her part has dis- 
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covered them. They had their origin and growth in her soul—they 
bear the impress of her individuality as truly as if she had the first 
exclaimed Eureka! The rose is not less true and vital, because 
sister roses cover the garden, the condition of vitality not being a non- 
resemblance to all other flowers ; but it is true and vital because it also 
has roots which strike deep down into the mother earth. 

And now farewell, George Sand! Singular—thy singularities have 
alone mostly been seized on; great—thy greatness has been more felt 
than recognized. Woman—thy sex has been assumed as an argu- 
ment against thee. Poet—thy mission has been ill understood. It 
has been ever so, it will be ever so! How can genius be recognized 
before time has hallowed it? How can the mass distinguish the 
eternal greatness of the star which holds its silent pathway in the 
heavens from the flickering farthing rushlight which assists them in 
their workshops? Must not a Shakspere be judged by the same 
minds as a Fitzball? must not a Moliére amuse no less than a Scribe ? 
and can the mass of men distinguish between the amusement they 
receive from the one, and the amusement combined with the most 
fruitful ideas and sentiments from the other? No genius was ever 
recognized by the many; George Sand may comfort herself with the 
appreciation of the few. 





ANACREONTIC. 


BY WALTER ELLIS. 


‘‘ GraceruL Dove, with rosy bill, 
Hither, thither, flying still, 
As on embassies of Love, 
Whence and whither, busy Dove ? 
Wert thou not Anacreon’s pet ? 
Lives he, loves he, sings he yet ?”’ 


- 


Courteous stranger, love and life 
Are as linked as death and strife ; 
In his heart the tie as strong 

Life to Love, as Love to song ; 
Tho’ his days of passion, pleasure, 
Glory, hope, have filled their measure, 
Tho’ Apollo prompts no more 
Lays as bright as those of yore, 
Venus’ temple tho’ o’erthrown, 
Cupid’s altar—fireless stone— 
Left of Love but Memory, 
Friendship now his feast may be. 
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Yet his spirit spreads her wings, 
Still he smiles and still he sings!” 


Gentlest sage ! if not of love, 


Say, what sings he, prettiest Dove ?” 


‘What a chastely constant pair 
Lyra and Honorius are ! 
Beauteous, witty, brave, sincere, 
While I see them, Youth is here. 
While their lips, of song and bliss, 
On thy bosom meeting, kiss ; 
Finding there the kiss I send, 
Winging others to their friend, 
Fondly telling thee to fly— 
Happy thou, and happier I! 

Bird! whenever thou shalt wed, 
Emulate their peaceful bed ! 

And, if it must be thy fate 

To survive thy cherished mate, 
Learn of me to bear the doom, 
Without bitterness or gloom ! 

Let the sports of younger doves 
Seem to mirror back thy loves! 
Make them love thee as their sire, 
And all mirth will not expire. 
When thy moan must swell the gale, 
They will echo back the wail, 

And when kites their breasts alarm, 
Thou wilt lead them from the harm. 
Ere they dream of storm or snare, 
Thou wilt supersede their care ; 
Friendship thus shall griefs divide, 
While each blessing’s multiplied !’ 
But, farewell! my time I waste, 
Tho’ my Master bade me haste, 
To exchange the daily vow— 

All are waiting, even now. 

Poet’s friendship’s keen as love—”’ 


‘« Phoebus speed thee, then, fair Dove!” 
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STRAY PAGES FROM A TRAVELLER’S JOURNAL. 


BY MAJOR ROCHFORT SCOTT. 





No. 2.—A TOUR THROUGH THE KESROUAN. 


THE snowy covering of Mount Lebanon, which in the month of 
March had well nigh proved a winding-sheet to myself and party 
journeying from Damascus to Beyrout, speedily disappeared under the 
influence of the April sun. The temperature of Syria now became 
truly delightful; and the change wrought in the character of the mag- 
nificent mountain scenery was almost as rapid as that effected in the 
** dissolving views” exhibited at the Polytechnicon. Vegetation in a 
few days clothed the apparently arid acclivities of the rocky ravines ; 
flowers innumerable decked the plains; and even the evergreen pine 
woods changed their winter garb for one of a brighter tint of verdure. 
The sky too became blue and cloudless, tempting us to go forth and 
wander amongst the romantic dells of this lovely, smiling country ; 
but alas! the plague,—one of the scourges that have been imposed 
on this accursed land, rendering it indeed “* barren and desolate,” now 
broke forth with unusual virulence; and to check its fatal approach, 
a cordon sanitaire was drawn round Beyrout, with a view of cutting 
off all communication with the surrounding villages; in almost all of 
which, the disease was raging. 

For some weeks this wise measure had the desired effect; (the pro- 
ceedings of the Turkish authorities being watched and directed by British 
medical and other officers ;) and the disease was stayed at the advanced 
posts of the fortress; but the dread of the Mohammedans—albeit the 
are fatalists—gradually subsiding as the danger seemed to be staved off, 
their natural cupidity once more obtained the mastery; and though 
the cordon was still maintained as a matter of form, yet it very soon 
became notorious that a dollar was as sure a passport to gain admis- 
sion to Beyrout, as a scudo, properly administered, is ever certain to 
clear a Roman or Neapolitan Custom-house. The consequence natu- 
rally was, that the plague speedily showed itself within the fortress ; 
but, fortunately, it had been so long kept at bay, that ere it had time 
to cause any great mortality, the rapid approach of summer arrested 
its progress; and early in June, Beyrout was once more, though most 
untruly, in one sense of the term, pronounced to be a ‘‘ clean” place. 

During that and the two succeeding months the heat was excessive, 
and was rendered peculiarly oppressive by the unvarying position of the 
mercury in the thermometer: day and night, calm or windy, sirocco 
or tramontano, it pertinaciously maintained its exalted position in the 
vicinity of ‘‘ fever heat;” and, in fact, no oven, where bakings are 
advertised to be carefully done, could possibly have been better regu- 
lated so as to do us thoroughly and equally. 

To myself, though pretty well inured to a hot climate, this excessive 
and continued heat was particularly intolerable, from the circumstance 
of my having been vainly attempting to rally from the effects of an 
accident which bad kept me for several weeks a prisoner to my couch, 
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Driven, however, at length, almost to desperation, I mounted my 
horse one melting afternoon of the Dog-days, and turning my back 
upon Beyrout, and the blue, unrippled Mediterranean, proceeded in 
quest of a breathing place in the loftier region of the Kesrouan ;—the 
name given to a mountainous district lying on the western side of the 
Lebanon range, which, stretching to the sea-shore, extends along it 
from the Nahr El Kelb, or Dog River, as far as the northern extremity 
of the Bay of Djeuni. , 

A kind friend, who, like myself, had for several weeks been vainly 
endeavouring to obtain a title to the term ‘‘ convalescent,’’ bore me 
company; and it being our object to gain the hill-country as speedily 
as possible, to enjoy, if such were attainable, the luxury of a cool 
night’s rest—a luxury that Beyrout had denied us since the middle of 
May—we struck into a road which, taking a South-east direction, 
leads to the foot of the nearest offset from the great Lebanon chain; a 
ridge which, bending suddenly to the South on approaching within a 
few miles of the Mediterranean, stretches along the coast for some 
distance, presenting towards it a steep wooded acclivity, several thou- 
sand feet in height. 

We forded the Beyrout River about three miles fromthe town. It is 
passable at almost all seasons of the year, and almost every where; the 
valley in which it flows, on issuing from the mountains, being wide and 
flat. The major part of the stream is led off in numerous irrigating 
ducts, to fertilize the gardens and mulberry plantations which extend 
along both its banks; indeed, an uninterrupted array of mulberry trees 
extends from the very walls of Beyrout to the foot of the mountains ; 
encircling the town with a belt of verdure, even in the most sultry 
weather, and thereby leading strangers to entertain a most deceitful 
opinion of the freshness and salubrity of the place. 

About a mile beyond the river we began to ascend, leaving on our 
left hand a bare, forbidding looking edifice, mounted on a narrow- 
crested ridge between two deep ravines. ‘his is the residence of a 
community of Maronite monks, and called Deir Marukos. It com- 
mands a fine view over the country looking southward, and possesses 
better accommodation than its exterior denotes. I speak now, from the 
recollection of a very decent carpet, whereon, some months previously, 
I had sat down to a very tolerable breakfast, most hospitably pressed 
upon me; the Superior of the convent really looking surprised,— 
half pleased, half mortified,—on my leaving a ghazie* in his hand, 
when bidding him farewell. 

The ascent is gradual, but the road most abominable, being a collec- 
tion of loose slabs of stone thrown together from off the surface of the ad- 
jacent fields, or rather field ; for the only divisions consist of dwarf stone 
walls, forming a series of steps, rising one above another to the summit 
of the ridge. Here is situated the small Christian village of Mikelis, 
consisting of a church and some ruined houses. The road has now ar- 
rived at tlie edge of a ravine, singularly faced with walls of precipitous 
rocks. ‘Fhe Nahr Beyrout flows in the deep sunk gully, clothing the 
rich deposit of alluvial soil, washed there from the impending moun- 





* A small gold coin. 
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tains, with perpetual verdure ; whilst the superior slopes of the moun- 
tains are covered with vines and pine woods. 

The spine of the ridge along which our route lay, now becomes so 
very narrow, that in the course of a few yards we found ourselves on 
the brink of a ravine on our left hand, nearly as deep as that which 
| have already described as being on our right. Soon afterwards, the 
road, winding up the rocky face of a steep knoll, gains a table land, 
elevated considerably above the former ground, and closely planted 
with mulberry trees and vines. Our sumpter mules had experienced 
some difficulty in scrambling up this rugged ascent, principally owing 
to what but too frequently happens on first starting on a journey in 
this country, especially with inexperienced servants, namely, bad load- 
ing. We determined, therefore, as the shades of evening were already 
beginning to warn us that the day was drawing to a close, to pitch 
our tents wherever we could find water; that being the only essential 
with which we were unprovided. 

The chiming of bells soon afterwards announced the vicinity of a 
Church Establishment, and pushing on we quickly reached the scattered 
cottages of the village of Mansourieh; and under the shelter of some 
venerable olive trees, growing hard by a spring of excellent water, we 
found convenient ground for our encampment. On the mere hint of 
our wish for a supply of fruits, milk, and fresh eggs, a bazaar was es- 
tablished in our neighbourhood, whereat every production of the village 
was offered for sale ; or rather offered for our acceptance, leaving us to 
fix the price—a mode of dealing with the English, which the Syrians, 
being a people anxious to maintain a character for hospitality, have 
adopted to save their consciences. 

The inhabitants of Mansourieh are mostly Maronites; but the 
sound of bells we had heard, proceeded from a neat Greek chapel 
which we did not fail to visit on the following morning, to enjoy the 
prospect obtained from its terraced roof. Our tents were struck soon 
after day-break, but the sun was already powerful ere we bestrode our 
horses to continue our journey. The road ascends gradually from 
Mansourieh, continuing to wind along the spine of the mountain ridge, 
and in about a quarter of an hour we reached the head of the deep 
ravine on our left, which, as well as the side of the slope of the moun- 
tain that now rises steeply above it, is thickly clothed with pine trees. 
Keeping under the lofty ridge and inclining rather to the North, we 
soon emerged from the. wood, and again found ourselves amongst mul- 
berry plantations and vineyards; and after an hour’s quiet riding, 
arrived at a point where a road branches off to the right; the direct 
one proceeding to the village of Beit Meri. Our route lay through 
that place, but we struck into the cross road, which leads to Deir El 
Kaller, a convent perched on the high peak above us, which we were 
told was well worthy of a visit. 

Half an hour’s scrambling up a steep, rocky acclivity, brought us to 
the elevated plateau whereon the convent is situated ; and an ample 
reward awaited us for the toil this little deviation from our direct road 
had occasioned. The building occupies the summit of what may be 
called a truncated cone, which rises at the southern extremity of the 
lofty ridge that I have before described as stretching in a direction 
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parallel to the general course of the sea-shore; from one side of this 
mound we looked down upon the glassy Mediterranean, Beyrout 
appearing to lie at our feet; whilst, following the line of the coast, the 
blanched towers of Dgibail might be traced in the distance, backed by 
the dark mountains that stretch into the sea about Batroun; and on 
the other side arose the great chain of the Lebanon; still, however, 
far removed from us, and its intervening ramifications presenting a 
picturesque mixture of rugged mountains, wooded ravines, precipices, 
streams, villages, &c. 

The convent takes its name, El Kaller, (or Aller, as it is pronounced 
by the natives,) ‘* the fortress,” from its occupying the site of an 
ancient edifice, which may probably have been a stronghold in the 
time of the Crusades, though the existing remains are of a more 
ancient date, and evidently those of a temple. ‘They are extremely 
interesting. The foundation walls of the principal building are very 
perfect. They are 100 feet in length, by 40 in breadth, and com- 
posed of huge blocks of wrought stone, laid in horizontal courses. At 
the North end several columns of a portico are still standing, which are 
five feet in diameter; and of a compact white limestone, nearly ap- 
proaching to marble, and very similar to the stone of which the temples 
of Balbec are constructed. 

The convent is under the protecting care of St. John, and is inha- 
bited by a fraternity of Maronites,25in number. The monks received 
us with much urbanity, assuring us that whatever their poor abode 
contained was at our service. It was evident that they were but little 
accustomed to the sight of strangers, for their curiosity was excessive 
to know what nation claimed us as her sons, 

I do not recollect on any one occasion during my twelvemonth’s 
sojourn in Syria, having heard the Maronite clergy profess—as the 
laity of that sect are wont to do—an unbounded love for the English ; 
nor, consequently—for it may be considered a corollary that naturally 
follows,—did I ever hear them express a bitter hatred of Ibrahim Pasha, 
and the Egyptians: and so far, certainly, they saved themselves from 
the sin of lying. On the present occasion I noticed an uneasy work- 
ing in the placid features of the aged Superior when it was announced 
to him that we were English. He passed his beads, too, more rapidly 
through his fingers, and for a few seconds remained silent, though his 
lips moved a paternoster. However, his natural courtesy finally tri- 
umphed over the feelings against which it had been wrestling, and he 
pressingly repeated his offers of refreshment, ordering pipes, coffee, 
&c.; and I yerily believe that ere parting he became convinced—at 
least for the time being—not only that the English were Christians, 
but that they entertained no hostile feeling towards the Maronites, or 
any other branch of the Church of Rome, planted in Syria. 

That this favourable opinion did undergo a change, convincing 
proof was afforded me on revisiting Deir El Kaller some months later 
in the year, when grief and anxiety were strongly depicted in the old 
man’s countenance, and fear shook the feeble limbs of the few octoge- 
narian monks who only, of the whole fraternity, then remained within 
the walls of the convent; the others, that is, the able bodied, having 
all left it, to stir up and lead on their fellow-countrymen and co-reli- 
gionists against the Druses. 
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The worthy old Superior recognized me at once, and my visit evi- 
dently afforded him pleasure. Leading me to a stone bench whence a 
fine bird’s-eye view was obtained of all the country round Beyrout, he 
requested me to be seated, and pointing to the smoking ruins of the 
once flourishing villages of Chouilat and Babda, which lay almost at 
our feet, observed, as if in continuation of the subject we had been 
discussing when we last met, “‘ It is said that the English are the cause 
of the sad scene we here witness !—That it is they who have, in truth, 
made us * become a reproach to our neighbours, a scorn and derision 
to them that are round about us.’—Yes,” he continued, ‘‘ we hear 
that it is your countrymen who have set on the Druses to burn the 
dwellings and drive forth as outcasts, to perish with hunger, the wives 
and children of the Christian inhabitants of those lately flourishing 
and populous villages—now, alas! smouldering heaps of ruin. But I 
hope you can contradict so horrible an accusation; even though’’—he 
added somewhat sarcastically—‘‘ even though these atrocities have 
been perpetrated under your very eyes; and surely, the Government 
which you restored, would, had it been so advised, have interfered to 
prevent them !”’ 

This, certainly, was placing me on the horns of a dilemma; and I 
ean scarcely, I fear, take credit for having convinced him, as I at- 
tempted to do, that the entire blame rested with the incompetent 
Turkish Pasha who at that time governed this portion of Syria. 

I trust, however, that the unfeigned horror I expressed at the atro- 
cities committed by the Druses, convinced him of my individual inno- 
cence of all participation in their proceedings, even though my expres- 
sions of regret were coupled with strictures on the provocation given 
in the first instance by his own people, and by their after attempts at 
retaliation. 

By way of testing the sincerity I had claimed for our country in its 
dealings with all classes and sects in Syria, the Superior then asked 
me to use my influence to have some English muskets sent to the 
convent from Beyrout, to enable the monks to defend themselves ; 
alleging that they were apprehensive of an attack from the Druse inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring villages of Beit Meri and Brumanah, I 
endeavoured to allay their fears on this subject, by remarking that in 
those two villages the Christians were in the proportion of 3 to 1 to 
the Druses. This he admitted, adding, ‘‘ And the Druses now behave 
themselves very submissively, hanging their heads down, and saying 
they want no change; but they are a deceitful people, and some night 
will break out and proceed to join their countrymen down there”— 
pointing to Chouifat, where the Druse head-quarters then were— 
‘* and as they al] fancy our convent is rich, I have no doubt but that 
they will plunder it on their way.” 

I ridiculed this apprehension; but as regarded the first part of his 
supposition, the Superior was right enough, for a few days after this 
conversation took place, a contest for the mastery occurred in both 
the villages he had named, which fortunately terminated in the expul- 
sion of the Druses. Deir El Kaller lay, however, out of their line of 
retreat, and escaped the fate its inmates dreaded. ; 

All my endeavours to dispel the apprehensions of the brotherhood 
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were unavailing, and one of the monks,—a cunning old fellow, whose 
rotundity of person betokened a laxity of monastic discipline touching 
fastings and penance,—thinking that the sympathizing mood in which 
I was, might be turned to account to drive a bargain, produced from 
an interior pocket of his thick black cassock, an old, gold-cased 
watch, and asked me its value, stating that it was a perfect chrono- 
meter in point of regularity. Having named a sum, probably some- 
what above its intrinsic worth—my Pharisaical friend said I should 
have it for that sum, and appeared to think me illiberal when I de- 
clined becoming a purchaser at any price, stating that I had no occa- 
sion for it, being already provided with two watches. 

He explained, in reply to my inquiry why he was so desirous to 
part with his watch,—that being known in the neighbourhood, as the 
possessor of this valuable article, he feared, in the actual state of the 
country, some misguided people might be led to commit the sin of 
robbing him,—and that hard cash would suit his purpose better, as it 
could be more readily concealed. He acknowledged that the watch 
had been purchased at Beyrout for a far less sum than I had named 
as its worth, and I believe that, in reality, it was the property of the 
community at large ;—a kind of joint-stock time-piece. 

In mentioning these circumstances, I have, however, been anticipating 
the march of events, since, at the period of my jirst visit to Deir El 
Kaller (paid as before-mentioned during the Dog-days,) the couleur 
de rose aspect of Syrian affairs had not yet been tarnished by the 
clouds of smoke which—ere the close of autumn—arose from the 
Druse bonfires that blazed throughout the land. To return therefore 
to the commencement of August,—finding that a refreshing breeze 
continued to fan the brow of the mountain ridge, we determined to 
continue our journey towards Marschiea, in spite of the mid-day sun; 
and bidding our hospitable entertainers farewell, proceeded on our way. 

The road rims slightly from the convent, and skirting some 
pine woods, again ascends on approaching the village of Beit Meri; 
distant about a mile and a half from Deir el Kaller. From the rocky 
nature of the path some of our animals had cast shoes; and learning 
that there was a blacksmith in the village, (which must not by any 
means be always calculated upon in Syria,) we deemed it prudent to 
halt and have them re-shod; and understanding that a very fine view 
was to be obtained from the Emir’s palace, we proceeded there to 
wile away the half hour’s delay thus occasioned. 

On being told that we had passed close to the palace, we were at 
some loss to conceive how we had missed seeing it, but this was soon 
accounted for when a wretched barn-like looking edifice was pointed 
out as the princely residence of the Emir Said. The interior—on 
inspecting it from the entrance—looked so dingy and dirty, that, not 
wishing to deprive the Prince of any of his household animals, we 
merely left word that two English officers had done themselves the 
honour of calling, and were turning away when a messenger rushed 
to the door—seemingly as anxious to prevent our entry as we were to 
avoid it,—to announce to us that the Prince would come down to us 
immediately, -and half-a-dozen servants quickly followed, bearing 
carpets, cushions, &c., which were forthwith spread adjacent to where 
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a divan was already formed under the shade of a group of pine trees ; 
whereat an old grey-beard in green spectacles was seated, to whom 
divers persons ever and anon submissively presented sundry parchments. 
This functionary, who courteously invited us to squat in his vicinity, 
was, as we were informed, the secretary or steward of His Highness the 
Emir. The Prince himself soon afterwards appeared, attended by a 
Maronite priest, (his confessor,) and followed by several other persons, 
who, thotigh admitted to too great a familiarity to be called servants, 
were yet too obsequious to be considered his boon companions. 

The Emir Said is a youth of about 19 years of age; dull-looking, ill- 
dressed and unclean; but his manners were courteous, A tame 
partridge was brought to amuse us; and after saying he was very 
fond of shooting, and expressing unbounded admiration at the bright- 
ness of the brass scabbard of my sword, the Prince’s stock of con- 
versation became exhausted, and he took to playing with his string of 
beads ; answering our various queries with a simple “‘ Yes” or ‘“‘ No;” 
or, occasionally, by way of variety, by ‘‘ 1 don’t know.” Meanwhile 
we were presented with some bad coffee, but declined the pipes 
handed to us, which seemed to be as little acquainted with tow and 
wire, as His Highness’s face and hands were with soap and water ; 
for he might very justly be called “‘ a great unwashed.” 

Having said all we possibly could say about the beauty and accom- 
plishments of the tame partridge, and admired the prospect, which in 
truth is very fine, we rose and took our leave; the Prince thanking us 
for calling upon him, and assuring us that he was at all times delighted 
to receive European visiters; especially if they were English. He is 
said to be a well-disposed youth, and has some cause to feel grateful 
to our country, he being of the Mourad family, of which several mem- 
bers were sent off to Egypt by Ibrahim Pasha, and were only restored 
to their native land on the demand of the English Government at the 
conclusion of the late war. 

The village of Beit Meri is situated on the very crest of the mountain 
ridge; which, at this point, is so very narrow as to admit only of the 
space for one long street ; but there are many houses scattered amongst 
the vineyards that cover both sides of the mountain, and a large Maronite 
convent stands on a slight eminence overlooking the village to the North. 
The inhabitants amount to about 600, two thirds of whom are Maronites, 
the rest Druses and Greek Papists. 

The Emir is a Maronite ; indeed I may here observe that the title of 
Emir is not assumed by the Druse chiefs, wha simply style themselves 
Scheicks, The Scheick Beschir was formerly their acknowledged 
head ;—in as muck as that he collected the taxes claimed of them by 
the Emir Beschir as Governor of the Lebanon,—and was the richest 
and most influential man in the Druse country. The Emir’s jealousy 
of his tax-gatherer’s wealth and power occasioned, however, a rupture 
between them. Many of the Druse Scheicks had been previously 
brought over to side with the Emir Beschir; and, on the other hand, 
several of the Christian Emirs, jealous of the great and ey increas- 
ing influence of the Shehab family (Emir Beschir), ranged themselves 
on the side of the Scheick Beschir. A sanguinary contest ensued, 
which ended in the downfall of the Scheick Beschir, and the destruction 
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of several of the principal families which had sided with him, both 
amongst the Druses and Maronites. 

In about an hour from Beit Meri we reached Brumanah, another vil- 
lage, with a mixed population of Maronites, Greeks, and Druses. The 
liege lords of this flourishing village are the Emirs Achmed and Ali, two 
brothers of the Kayad Bey family—one of whom was a déténu in Egypt. 
Their chateau is rather a fine building, situated on the eastern side of 
the ridge, and commanding the road, which passes close under its bat- 
tlements. The sides of the mountain are here completely covered with 
vines, and the view is very fine, looking over a tract of wild, wooded 
country that extends to the mid-acclivity of the great Lebanon range. 
The name of this district is El] Mettin; and though it certainly may be 
justly called wild from the rugged precipices and deep gullies that in- 
tersect it, yet almost every spot where a little soil can be supported 
against the steep sides of the rocky dells, is covered with vines, olive 
or mulberry trees; and villages are thickly strewed on the rounded 
summits of the rudely-moulded surface of the country. More to the 
southward and eastward lies Suliema, a district inhabited principally by 
Druses; and there the sandstone formation prevailing, dark forests of 
pine clothe the steep sides of the mountains for many miles. 

On leaving Brumanah the road begins to descend rather steeply ; and 
soon after, entering a thick pine wood, we gained a point where the 
mountain ridge along which we had been travelling since quitting Deir 
E! Kaller, turning suddenly to the East, brought us to the edge of a 
deep wooded ravine. Here a road which winds up the valley, joins on 
the left; it is the most direct route between Beyrout and Zachle; but 
our path crossing it, continued to descend yet some hundreds of feet, 
taking the direction of the convents of Marschiea, which we now be- 
held towering above us on the crest of a lofty conical mountain. The 
ascent to the convents seemed so difficult, and their situation when 
reached so ineligible, that we decided on pitching our tents on some 
spot of more easy access, and soon found a locality exactly suited to 
our purpose near a gardener’s house situated on a low neck of land 
that connects the seemingly isolated mound of Marschiea with the ridge 
of Brumanah, where, though sheltered to the North and South, we 
were open to the sea, and could therefore enjoy the cooling bre@zes 
wafted from the Mediterranean, above the level of which we were 
elevated about 2,500 feet. 

We were not long in discovering that the house in our vicinity be- 
longed to the Maronite convent above us, but no difficulty was thrown 
in the way of our making what use we pleased of the premises ; though 
a deputation from the brotherhood waited upon us to urge a removal to 
the convent, where we were assured we should find excellent accom- 
modation for man and beast. The Superior, himself, eventually de- 
scended to try his powers of persuasion, but without success. He in- 
sisted, however, on having permission to send us some fruit; and ac- 
cordingly, next morning, a basket of blackberries, crab-apples, and 
prickly pears was brought for our acceptance; the envoy dropping 
a few words about the poverty of the convent; the import of which we 
clearly understood to be, that backschish would be looked for from us 


on our departure. 
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We found a remarkable. difference, between the temperature of our 
present exalted encampment and that of the sun-baked fortress on the 
coast ; here the mornings and evenings were delightful, and the nights 
so cool as even to render one blanket an agreeable addition to our bed 
furniture, 

On climbing the rocky mountain above us, on the day after my arrival, 
I was surprised to find that two large monastic establishments were 
planted upon its summit,—one of Maronites, the other of Roman Catho- 
lics; for looking at it from below, it seemed as if space could hardly 
have been afforded for one. Having promised to take coffee with the 
Superior of the Maronites, I proceeded in the first instance to his con- 
vent, but having signified my intention of visiting the rival house, one 
of the Maronite flock was immediately directed to attend me there, 
the Superior reminding me that I was engaged to him. The Latins 
received us very civilly, and tried in persuasive Italian—which some 
of them spoke—to induce me to remain with them; scrupling not to 
abuse the Maronites as a low, dirty, illiterate set. I confess I per- 
ceived but slight difference between them; the being able to converse 
with the one without the aid of an interpreter, would, however, have 
turned the scale in favour of the Romanists, but for my plighted word. 
Neither house contains anything worthy of note; both are in a 
dilapidated state, and both command magnificent views; the Maro- 
nite, which stands on the South side of the plateau, having rather the 
advantage in this respect, from its looking upon richer and more 
varied scenery. The only road to these convents is that by which I 
ascended the mountain; indeed the rude eminence is so begirt with 
precipices as to render it almost inaccessible in every other direction. 

A change of wind to the East, soon convinced me that my position 
in the neighbourhood of Marscheia was no longer tenable, and that I 
must seek a more elevated place of abode, if I wished for a more tem- 
perate atmosphere. Accordingly, having backschished the Maronite 
brotherhood, I proceeded alone—my companion having returned to 
Beyrout—in quest of the convent of Mar Elias Schwere, where [ was 
told I should find good, airy quarters. 

Retracing my steps towards Brumanah until I reached the cross- 
road before mentioned from Beyrout to Zachle, I struck into it, and 
proceeded in an easterly direction for several miles, keeping along 
the crest of a high ridge covered with pine woods. The views looking 
over the green, vine-clad valleys on either side were most beautiful. 
In something less than an hour I reached the outskirts of the village 
of Babda, which stands on the eastern slope of the ridge, a little re- 
moved from the road. At this point a road from Beckfeia to Karnail 
crosses the route to Zachle ; and of all the bad roads I ever travelled, 
the portion of this which descends from Babda to another small vil- 
lage called Tafileh, is the most execrable: it can be likened only toa 
giant stone staircase gone very much to decay. It was at the point 
where the two roads cross, that, (as I have noted in a former paper,) 
it was planned to cut off Ibrahim Pasha, who scrambled down this 
vile descent attended only by a few troopers. Throughout the opera- 
tions in the Lebanon the Egyptian Pasha always rode a mule, and 
certainly in bad roads this animal has one great advantage over a 
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horse, namely, that his feet being smaller he is often able to obtain a 
secure resting place, where a horse is puzzled to find one; nevertheless, 
generally speaking, the Syrian horses are remarkably sure-footed, and 
certainly they have need to be so, for worse roads than are to be found 
in the Lebanon, I defy Spain, Greece, and Switzerland to produce. 
Even the celebrated road in North Britain, before it was made, by 
General Wade, could scarcely have been worse. 

In the present instance, however, I struck into the left-hand branch 
of the cross road, which, taking a northerly direction, leads to Beckfeia, 
crossing the bed of a deep ravine, and then ascending, by toilsome zig- 
zags, the side of a very high mountain, reaching, in about an hour, a 
rocky plateau distinguished by the name of Kalat Abhannah. Here 
was posted the reserve of the force brought by [brahim Pasha to operate 
against the Allies at Djeuni; and as a defensive position it is almost 
unassailable. The view from this point is magnificent. 

The road inclining now to the East, descends towards Beckfeia, at 
times traversing huge flat slabs of slippery limestone, at others winding 
along the brinks of rocky gullies. The country, nevertheless, is a per- 
fect orchard, the roughest parts of the steep mountain side being planted 
with vines, olive, apple, apricot, plum, and other fruit trees. In an 
hour we reached Beckfeia, one of the most populous and thriving vil- 
lages in the Lebanon, and almost heels inhabited by Christians. 
The sun being very powerful, I proceeded to the College of the Jesuits 
to ask for shelter until the evening, and was most hospitably received 
by its inmates. The community is composed principally of Frenchmen 
and Poles, and I found them, particularly the latter, remarkably well- 
informed men. They would not hear of my departing before dinner, 
and accordingly I was constrained to partake of their hospitality. 
Whether it is their practice to keep jours maigres I know not, but on 
the present occasion I had every reason to speak well of their cuisine, 
though they made many apologies for its simplicity. Of their wine I 
have already made honourable mention,* for I was favoured with a 
bottle of the very kind which Ibrahim Pasha had found so palatable as 
to lead him into a forgetfulness of the Prophet’s commands, 

The house was at this time undergoing repairs and alterations with 
a view to its augmentation, but I was shown all over the premises. 
It contains a small library, composed chiefly of the works of French 
authors; and workshops of various kinds—each brother practising 
some craft, and teaching it to such of the youths of the village as are 
disposed to learn; there is also a school for boys, and another for 
girls; and a neat chapel. A rough piece of ground on the rocky 
side of the mountain overlooking ‘‘ the College,” has lately been pur- 
chased and brought into cultivation as a garden, which seems likely 
to be of service, in showing the natives what may be done by industry, 
and what the land is capable of producing ; for I not only saw, but 
partook of, some excellent potatoes grown here ;—a truly valuable vege- 
table to introduce into a country where the want of corn often threatens 
the inhabitants with famine: and, on the whole, I must confess, that 





* Anecdotes of Ibrahim Pasha.—‘* Monthly Magazine’’ for March. 
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this Jesuit community seems to be better conducted, and to be likely 
to do more good to the country, than any other religious establishment 
in it, whether native or European. 

In the cool of the evening I proceeded on to Mar Elias,—distant 
only about three miles from Beckfeia. The ride is quite delightful, 
the road being shadowed with trees the greater part of the way. The 
ascent to the convent is, however, most difficult, the building being 
perched on a rocky ledge that rises almost perpendicularly the height 
of several hundred feet, so that a path up it had been absolutely ham- 
mered in zigzags out of the live rock ; and at the time of my visit was 
undergoing improvement, which was anything but beneficial to me. 

As at Marscheia, I here found two large convents in close vicinity 
—almost indeed in contact : one of Greeks, the other of Maronites. I ° 
proceeded to the former, which chanced to be also the first. The Su- 
perior—a venerable looking old man—received me with much civility, 
regretting that he could give me but small accommodation, as the 
convent was undergoing extensive repairs, and the only good room it 
contained was already occupied by two English gentlemen. He con- 
ducted me, however, to a small apartment which was tolerably free 
from fleas, and after it had been carefully swept and washed, furnished 
it with clean bedding. A message in the mean time was brought from 
my fellow-countrymen, to request I would join them at their evening 
meal, I found my new acquaintances very agreeable persons—a fa- 
vourable impression that did not wear off on becoming better known 
to them in the course of a short tour we made together in the moun- 
tains, of which, in due time, it is my intention to give some account. 

I passed a week very pleasantly at Mar Elias; the heat, excepting 
for a few hours in the middle of the day, never being so great as to 
prevent my riding or walking out; whilst the nights were delightful : 
indeed, from soon after sunset until sunrise, the convent was usually 
enveloped in clouds, it being between three and four thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. 

The Brotherhood—(which is of the Russian-Greek Church) con- 
sists of nine monks: quiet, unassuming, and unpretending people, 
who are greatly bullied by their Maronite neighbours. 

The Superior, who is a particularly mild and well-informed man, re- 
lated several instances of their ill-feeling, whereby his establishment 
had been put to great inconvenience ; and the influence the Maronites 
possess over the Emirs, by the curse of oral confession, and the belief 
in their power to absolve from sin—(the Maronite monks having, gene- 
rally, their confessors)—obliges the Greeks to behave very submissively 
towards them. The statement of some of their grievances I could 
scarcely believe, until afterwards assured of their correctness by the 
Russian Consul-general at Beyrout. 

To me, however, the Maronite Superior (for we ‘‘ exchanged calls,”) 
appeared clothed with all humility. He expressed his regret that I 
had not honoured his poor convent by taking up my abode there; 
hoped I would not depart without passing at least some days under his 
roof; ordered his choicest pipes and best Djebail tobacco, and asked 
if I would have sugar in my coffee: and I verily believe, that if he 
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had ever heard of all England has done to effect the abolition of the 
slave trade, he would have pleaded his abhorrence of the inhuman 
traffic, as his reason for not always sweetening his infusion of the 
agreeable Mocha berry with the crystallized juice of the sugar-cane :— 
so persuasively did he endeavour to convince me that he possessed 
the very cream of human kindness. 

The Superior of the Greek fraternity was a determined enemy of the 
Egyptians, (whence arose, probably, the peculiar enmity of his Maronite 
aailaow,} and had even done good service to the Allies during the 
recent war; for being at the village of Aboumezan, where the convent 
possesses some vineyards, at the moment that a Turkish column, com- 
manded by Omar Pasha, crossed the Nahr El Kelb (or Nahr Sanin, 
as it is there called), in executing a flank march to turn the right of 
Ibrahim Pasha’s position, he observed that, after passing the almost 
impracticable ravine in which the stream flows, the Turks had taken a 
pathway that would have led them straight to the village of Beckfeia ; 
—the very strongest part of the Egyptian position. He hurried down 
to Omar Pasha, and pointed out this circumstance, offering to con- 
duct the column round the flank of the Egyptians by another more 
circuitous but easier route, which passes through Schwere. His pro- 
posal was gladly accepted, and thence resulted the entire success of 
the plan of the Allies; for the Egyptian troops perceiving an enemy’s 
force on the high ground in rear of their right flank, by which 
they were already cut off from the direct road to Zachle, would no 
longer hold their ground, though up to that period no impression 
had been made, by the attacks directed against the front of their 
position. 

Had this delicate operation of turning the enemy’s position by a 
very wide flank march, been entrusted to any one but a good officer, 
like Omar Pasha, it would have failed. Indeed, despite the success 
which attended it, it is not too much to say, that had the Egyptian 
troops been worth anything, Ibrahim ought to have gained a signal 
victory, and cut off this isolated column from the rest of the Anglo- 
Turkish army. 

Omar Pasha is a native of Austria—a man of good birth and some 
acquirements ; he professes Mohammedanism, but is, in fact, a ‘‘ free 
thinker,” —which, I believe, in a ‘‘ Dictionnaire philosophique,” would 
be the definition for one who has no religion at all. He is the only 
officer in the Turkish service I ever met with possessing two mili- 
tary ideas; and, of course, from his acquirements, he is disliked by 
every inferior officer of superior rank in the Sultan’s service. Under 
such circumstances his failure may always be reckoned upon whenever 
he has to look to others for co-operation and support.* 





* I little imagined, when this passage was committed to my Journal, that, a few 
months afterwards, Omar Pasha would be appointed to the actual command in 
Syria; for though I have often expressed an opinion that he was the only man the 
Turks had who could put down the existing civil war in that country, yet the 
appointment is so singularly injudicious on other grounds, that I certainly never 
thought it would be made. He seems, however, to combine the diplomatic tact 
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The common soldiers of the Turkish army are, however, when pro- 
perly commanded, susceptible of being made something of, though 
not much ; and this very flank march of Omar Pasha’s column shows, 
that when a good example is set them, they are capable of making 
great exertions, even when the enemy’s bayonets are ready to receive 
them. A more fatiguing march has seldom been made, for, independ- 
ently of its having been partly performed at night, a worse road I 
never travelled over, and I had the curiosity to follow it all the way 
from Argeltoun. In some places I was obliged to dismount and suffer 
my horse to scramble as he best could down the steep rocky sides of 
the mountains, and part of the way I rode at the imminent peril of 
my neck. Only four mules accompanied the column during its move- 
ment. One for the use of Omar Pasha, a second for Scheick Fran- 
cese, who acted as guide, the others laden with spare ammunition for 
the troops. 

During my stay at Mar Elias, the Emir Haida, one of the most 
influential of the Princes of Lebanon, was residing in a Maronite nun- 
nery at the little village of Schweiah, situated immediately below the 
convent; and understanding that he is, or professes to be, very grate- 
ful to the English for his deliverance from the bondage of the Egyp- 
tians, (for he was one of the détenus,) I paid my respects to him. 
He certainly received me with every demonstration of partiality, and 
is the most intelligent of all the Christian Emirs I have met with in 
Syria, and the only one with anything approaching to an European 
deportment. 

He politely offered me permission to shoot over his extensive estates, 
and scrupled not to express in warm terms his gratitude to our Go- 
vernment for the energy displayed in compelling Mohammed Ali to 
give up him and the other hostages carried to Egypt; but the simple 
truth is, the wily old Viceroy had no longer any object to gain by 
detaining them; and was, therefore, glad to be rid of the expense 
their maintenance entailed upon him. 

The Emir Haida is the head of the Kayad Bey family, and was for- 
merly the great rival of the Ex-Emir Beschir. Their mutual jealousy 
gave rise to a violent civil war, which eventually led to the destruction 
of the greater part of the Emir Haida’s property. Indeed, not one 
of his numerous palaces is now habitable; so that on his return from 
Egypt, he was, as I have stated, obliged to take up his abode at the 
Nunnery of Schwere. 


(To be continued.) 





of the European in conducting negotiations, with the total disregard for good faith 
of the Turk in carrying them out; and may, therefore, prove more than a match 
even for the Druses. 
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GENEIVE. 


THERE is a sound of weeping, 
There is a sough of woe, 

Around in murmurs creeping, 
Solemnly and slow, 

Where the dead are softly sleeping, 
The daisied turf below. 


And now the song is chaunting, 
Of hopes enfixed on high— 

Her who on earth is wanting— 
They welcome to the sky. 


That murmured song of sorrow— 
That sighing sound of grief— 

That cold grave—damp and narrow, 
Is for thee, sweet Geneive. 


Beneath that antique portal, 
And by those hillocks three, 

There stands an aged mortal, 
Her father’s father he. 


And those three hillocks cover 
His children every one— 
And he became the lover, 
Of thou, that last art gone. 


Thou wert his orphan grandchild, 
And he was childrenless— 

Weep ! for that old man mild— 
Who shall he love and bless! 


He took thee, young and feeble, 
And nourished thee in love ; 

"Twas as the ancient eagle, 
Nursing the timid dove. 


Alas! now how forsaken, 
How desolate is he ! 

When thou the last art taken, 
To where thy kindred be, 








Where the boughs are mournful shaken, 


Of the sorrowing cypress tree. 


There is no gorgeous banner— 
There is no scutcheoned pall— 

The chief of no proud manor— 
The lord of no high hall— 
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Attend upon thee—fairest, 
Unto thy place of rest, 

Where now thou sweetly sharest, 
The slumbers of the blest. 


The humble and the lowly, 
And they alone are there— 
Their sorrow is more holy— 
Than gorgeous trappings were. 


The widow is more friendless, 
The orphan more forlorn, 

Their grief shall sure be endless, 
Since thou away art torn! 


Yes, fell consumption, ruthless 
Hath swept thee from the spot- - 

But hearts and eyes are truthless, 
If thou shalt be forgot. 


Soon as life’s cup was tasted, 
Before its fragrance fled, 

Before thy hopes were blasted, 
Thou slumberest with the dead. 


Thy memory shall not perish, 
Thy glory shall not die, 
For we thy name will cherish, 

And lift thy deeds on high. 


We mourn,—but mourn rejoicing, 
With joy not dead or dim, 

That thou on high art voicing, 
Thy first eternal hymn! 


With sorrowing hearts we leave thee, 
And tears no tongue can tell, 

With bitter grief, we grieve thee, 
Farewell, Geneive! Farewell ! 





The foregoing poem was written by one who died of consumption 
at the age of Seventeen. His youth is not mentioned as an apology 
for his verse, for that needs none. He was one of the, perhaps, 


enviable company, 


“ Who gathering early all that life can give, 
Shake off this mortal coil, and speed for Heaven,” 


[ Editor. 
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RIVAL TUDOR-ITES; OR, CHRISTIAN ENMITIES.* 


A TALE OF CREEDS AND PARTIES, DURING THE TIMES 
OF THE REFORMATION. 


CHAPTER IX. 


IT WILL OUT AT LAST. 


Tue cause of Isabel’s sudden scream was this. She had beheld, pur- 
suing her father, a mounted figure, strongly reminding her of Adelm, 
whom she believed still in France. She saw Craig, without returning 
his salute, spur forward his steed, which made for a thicket, that con- 
cealed both riders from her sight. A gigantic, fine looking man, now 
galloped up to Johan, and, saying— 

‘“‘ The gentl.man has lost control over his helm, his beast is bound 
for the Maran, and the Maran for the Sea.” 

He also hurried on. Yetlah shricked— 

‘** Save Craig! on his life all depends.” 

‘* All,” echoed de Rohan, hasting after them. 

The females urged their driver to quicken the pace of the litter 
palfreys in the same direction. Thus a few seconds showed them 
what the trees had veiled, astream wide, rapid, and, apparently, deep, 
a horse standing by it, his master in the water, struggling to dis- 
entangle Craig from his own ungovernable animal, which had thrown 
him, but, his foot being still held in a stirrup, he was now dragged 
towards the centre of the current, while the powerful and enraged 
brute’s plunging hoofs threatened instant death to both. Isabel, with 
a gleam of hope, saw the young man succeed in freeing Glen from the 
harness, then, supporting him with one arm, attempt, with the other, 
to swim ashore; but. his burden could make no exertions, in his 
own behalf, to aid these efforts; the being who looked resolved to 
perish with her parent, rather than resign him, and seek his own safety, 
was very Adelm; and nearly exhausted, ready to sink with Craig, 
when the tall, hardy stranger, who had alighted, sprung into the river, 
seized Glen, bore him to land, returned, did as much for Vanberg, 
then, as if in his element, went back, recaptured the horse, and tied 
it toatree. Yetlah caressed her German friend, none of the gentle- 
men spoke to him, but all Isabel’s long suppressed tenderness rushed 
forth, at this juncture. She ardently embraced her childhood’s friend, 
her long unseen, unheard of, and thus unexpectedly restored lover, 

‘* Adelm,” she clamoured, “‘ hath saved thy life, father! My own 
and only love! Brave, noble, forgiving Vanberg! Call him your son, 
for my sake!” 

‘* You mistake, dear one,”’ said Johan, “ this person rescued master 
Craig Glen.” 

‘1 know thou didst not even try,” she uttered angrily. 

“Hush!” faltered her father, ‘‘ My Lord is right. This gentle- 
man—not the Baron x 








* Continued from No. DXLV. p. 517. 
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‘* Most true,” he himself echoed, to her painful surprise, “ "twas my 
friend Doctor Fardel’s deed.” 

** Nay,” contradicted he, “I was not half as much, as long in 
danger as wert thou, Sir Knight. But for thee the horse would have 
brained ce Monsieur, so that nought less than a miracle could give 
him life. If now he lack a leech he shall find me one, though my 
power’s but human, and heretical.” 

Johan and Brand exchanged looks, not unobserved by Yetlah. 
Craig disclaimed all need of Fardel’s skill, and Adelm sighed— 

‘“* Enough, the impulses of common humanity, and manly strength, 
merit no praise. The Doctor dotes on enterprise, and I am overpaid, 
in having served, seen you, dear Isabel! But, for your own sake, I 
must not presume on this unsought, chance moment of reunion, after 
more than five years’ absence, three of them uncheered by mutual 
greetings. Though I am still yours alone, for ever, this is, most 
likely, our last interview. Political rumours recalled me, from a 
foreign camp; whither despair of winning you had driven me. I fear 
your only chance for avoiding misery is that of attaching yourself to 
Lord Glencraig. You are of age, but, it seems, have not yet dared 
to refuse him. May it minister to your content that I pronounce you 
Sree. Still, if ever I can serve you, even when you are his, command 
me. God bless you! Adieu!” 

‘* Never! stay, dearest!” she cried; but, with a despondent bow, he 
remounted, as did his senior companion, and both were soon out of 
sight. 

ron had, some weeks previously, in France, met the learned and 
travelled surgeon, Anthony Fardel, The report of Mary’s pregnancy 
drew them to the side of her more gracious sister, to whom the unfor- 
gotten secretary presented this firm convert to the English Church, 
and witty reviler of all ‘‘ Jesuitical fables.’”’” He was precisely the man 
to please Elizabeth; for he possessed much general information, a 
blythe, frank, cordial, yet courteous and reverential address, He had 
a Knight-errant zest for seeking adventures; would talk chivalrously 
of ‘‘ tilting with his lance,” against a fever ; ‘‘ ransoming a fair captive 
from the durance”’ of a sick-bed, and ‘‘ enthroning her in the realm 
of health.’’ As to associates, garb, and table, he did affect the abso- 
lute gentleman, and, though nearing his fortieth summer, displayed a 
handsome, animated face, the form of Alcides, the voice of Stentor, 
even in singing, for he was scientifically musical, and chanted lays in 
many languages. 

Martin Vaulder, whose eyes were now none of the best, had a 
dreamy idea of having met this hero, somewhere, long ago; he half 
persuaded Adelm to the same belief; but Fardel seemed to recollect 
no such encounters. He had been sent, with Adelm, to discuss, in 
the house of a Protestant peer, the probability, should Mary die, 
leaving a child, of either proving it an imposture, or raising such 
a party as might depose it, in favour of Elizabeth. While on this 
mission they met the Scarborough travellers. Fardel was exceedingly 
wrath at the tameness with which Adelm quitted Isabel, after he had 
saved her father’s life. The lover dared not explain, that he might 
have perilled that very life, by more selfish pertinacity, 
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“‘ Craig Glen, and Glencraig,” repeated his friend, ‘“‘are they 
cousins, Baron?” 

‘“« No, they will be allied, by that ill-assorted marriage.” 

** Methought his lordship’s air, and that of the oldest among his 
crew, familiar to me.” 

‘‘ Oh, Father Brand. My lord was Johan de Rohan.” 

“What a ring-posy name!” laughed Fardel; ‘‘ Ha! then I never 
had the honour of Ais intimacy.”’ 

He changed the subject; indeed, inconsistently enough with his 
hearty manners, he had reserves, as to his birth, and early breeding ; 
and little proud peculiarities, which, after all, might be merely what 
Grif Howel would have dubbed ‘“ ridiculousnesses.” Every trait be- 
yond, above, beneath them, seemed genuine honour, and pure kind- 
ness. Enough of him for the present. 

The horse of Craig, not to be trusted again that day, by any one, 
was led. The sufferer, divested, as much as possible, of his wet 
raiment, and wrapped in cloaks, shared the litter with his daughter, 
who trembled lest Adelm might not be so well nursed. Glen repulsed 
her caresses, and bade her be silent, that he might sleep. Yetlah, on 
a steed but little laden with provisions, rode beside Glencraig. On 
their way to the nearest hostel she commenced a chat, as if on general, 
comparatively indifferent subjects. 

** So, your old queen persists in believing herself with child ?”’ 

‘*She may be so, and might make a doting, duteous mother, from 
loving so few objects.” 

“* May ?—why, truly, the cold, deformed, sick, least likely things 
called women do, sometimes, and cheaply, too, earn that most 
glorious title; but, for its duties, queens are not permitted, they say, 
to suckle their own infants; yet, as some have done so, what could 
prevent the others, if they relished such fatigue. Princes are created, 
born, as naturally as peasants, why not so nourished? Mary will not 
be tried, but die, and leave no offspring.” 

‘«] must not fear it; should not this babe live, she will have others, 
who may; but, ere we can know the event, we must get home. There 
Craig can scarce deny us anything. His girl will say me nay, thanks 
to this meeting with her German; but mine she shall be, by cunning 
or by force, ere the tale we have to tell can reach his ears, for he has 
some friends, too potent for us.” 

** By what fresh intelligence know ye that?” 

‘* No matter. I may be wrong, though I think Brand has the same 
idea, despite—time, change,—but I will not, at present, trouble you 
with my suspicions. We now must do our worst.” 

By mutual, though tacit covenant, the fellow travellers exchanged 
but the briefest courtesies in their Northward route. The Glens in- 
quired not why their way was changed, their visit to the metropolis 
countermanded. The long, though expeditious journey terminated at 
night. They, instead of being left at the Tower, were lodged at the 
Hall. How could they oppose? Yetlah at once retired, as if to rest. 
Johan, after a brief absence, came to the father and daughter, saying 
steadfastly — 

‘‘Dame Howel, our foster-mother, has prepared two chambers, 
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selilom used; yet, lady, innocent as thou art, ‘tis well that the gar- 
rulous crone is too grievous sick, of a sudden, to dilate on the eve 
when her husband and son bore my loved brother to thy this night’s 
-dormitory, she washed his fatal wound. Good master Craig shall 
have the room wherein J lay, reduced, by that shock, to the verge 
of death. To-morrow, beside de Rohan’s urn, Yetlah and I, before 
witnesses, some not unknown to one of ye, shall await your decisions 
on our loving tenders.” 

Craig groaned, but, without a syllable, parted from all, and prayed 
in solitude. Few eyes were closed by sleep beneath that roof. Re- 
freshments were brought early to its guests. The little they partook 
was taken apart, and, when a domestic summoned them, Craig would 
not accept, from his child, or any other, the support he obviously 
needed. 

Beside the altar were ranged Johan, Yetlah, Brand, Grefwyth, and 
two now aged men, in whom, however, Glen’s eye recognized a priest 
and a magistrate, who had visited both houses of mourning, on the 
night of two-fold death. Other gentlemen, apparently of the law, 
were present; de Rohan, with remarkable mildness, opened the dis- 
course, after seating his auditors. 

** Master Craig Glen, on the honour of a Christian noble, not a 
soul present, save my holy confessor, and the faithful Howel, can yet 
fully understand what, at length, 1 find it my unwelcome duty to say 
to you; unless, which I merely suspect, Yetlah be equally enlightened. 
You, perhaps—thought, many years ago, that you had wrongs from 
a de Rohan, indeed we both, against my liking, stood between you 
and these estates. I have proved how I deplore all that, without 
cherishing one unkind regret that your bone and flesh occasioned the 
untimely end of my elder and only brother, who, it may be, de- 
served his fate. His body, unexamined, as he was supposed to die of 
the hurts incurred by shipwreck, I, in compliance with a wish of his, 
which I had combated, in his life—’’ Johan paused, and pointed to 
the urn, continuing, ‘‘ To atone, and cancel these griefs for ever! to 
render the Hall of your fathers at least as much yours as mine, in 
sooth so it has ever been, and that it may devolve on our descendants, 
making your grandson a peer, enriched by my Welch lands, I sup- 
plicate you to persuade your daughter, I did not say command, while 
you might have done so, that she become my loved wife, still free to 
worship God as she pleases, and make you my respected parent, 
liker, in age, to the lost brother, as whose substitute I am ready to 
embrace you. I wish too, that the trusty Yetlah, who saved your 
life, in sickness, may this day, be sanctioned to be with you, hence- 
forth, everywhere, at all hours, as your friend, companion, nurse, and 
second wife.” 

Craig, with a look of relief, answered— 

“If Isabel blesseth my prayers, by rewarding your lordship’s mag- 
nanimity as far as her marrying you can, I wild wed Yetlah; else, I 
now see, such form were worse than useless, Speak, then, my child! 
save me, save thyself, from woes incalculable.” 

‘‘ Father,” returned Isabel, ** his lordship knows, that the minute 
before Adelm preserved you to me, I hoped my first love extinguished, 
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and was well nigh ready to obey ye; but how can our patron deign 
to woo me, after having witnessed the emotions with which I met 
Vanberg? He freed, but still he loves me; no other man, even of fit 
age, and creed, could I now wed, so knowing my own heart ; least of 
all one set in our rightful home, by a tyrant, one who, I will believe, 
must have sought to alienate my poor mother’s fealty from you.” 

Yetlah laughed loudly. Johan gnawed his lip. Craig hid his face, 
in mute desperation ; but Brand said— 

‘De Rohan’s brother, child, in a rash moment, thy sire thinks, 
offered licentious violence to Hilda. Vanberg can swear that not by 
a murderer's act, nor yet dishonoured, died she. You know this 
truth, master Glen, bid your child, therefore, accept my lord, and all 
is peace for ever; else—” 

“‘T implore her, with as vehement humility as if I knelt for life,” 
cried Craig, falling at her feet. 

‘* Deny him and he’s lost !”” whispered Yetlah, to Isabel. 

“‘ If any one,” replied she, ‘‘ could, with a show of justice, take his 
life, because I refused to commit the indecent, sacrilegious perjury, of 
bestowing my person on one man, while my love is, for life, another’s 
—Would Craig Glen prefer his own body to my soul ?” 

‘* Perhaps not, but the public disgrace, and utter ruin—”’ again 
murmured Yetlah. 

Isabel re-collected her scared faculties, and, looking round her, 
said— 

“Oh, Christian gentlemen, my pious grand-dame always thought 
you woman gifted from the Evil One. By some magic must she sud- 
denly have tied mine Adelm to silent absence ; by foul arts hath she 
gained power over my father, and his lordship, there. Now she 
would fain intimidate me; but, mine ancestry were no cravens, and, 
though the youngest of our old high name be a weak girl, who weeps 
and blushes at being forced to speak thus, in such presence, yet by 
the grace of Jesu, I would liefer forget my ladyhood, and serve, as a 
menial, about some virtuous mistress, than lose the honest pride of 
gentle blood, and an unsullied house, by owing aught, beyond this 
moment, to the papist de Rohan, or his gipsy-Jewish paramour. Craig 
Glen dares not deign to wed an ill-gotten, unbelieving, lawless sor- 
ceress, and call me child; never will I acknowledge such a step- 
dame, never give up my liberty to the other object of his unaccount- 
able and slavish fears. I challenge ye, by holy charity, to defend a 
freeborn Britisa virgin, in ber defiance of them both, or all !’’ 

A burst of admiration ran through the Chapel. 

‘* Heed her not, Yetlah, I wild marry thee!” gasped Craig, who had 
never thought her de Rohan’s mistress ; she replied coldly— 

‘¢ Too late, I fear; look on the face of that insulted lover; it bodes 
disclosures which will set thee, in all eyes, as far beneath me, as now 
thy child deems thee above. Speak out, my lord! I plead for them 
no more. 

Calm and concentrated was Johan’s air, as he recommenced, dis- 
tinctly— 

‘‘lam driven, then, to avow a misprision, a connivance, prompted 
by the benign Brand, too long sustained, by all aware of it, to cover, 
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from false pity, an act, so unjustifiable, by jealousy, that it must have 
been one of sordid and heretic vindictiveness. We bound the Howels 
not to reveal the fact that my co-heir was pierced through the heart by 
a sword, to which its wearer's clerical vows had, even then, forfeited a 
right. We saw John de Rohan fall by the hand of Craig Glen. Now 
wonder at my protracted clemency, my blind passion for the assassin’s 
child, and e’en at Yetlah’s readiness to wed the caitiff’s self, for such, 
I begin to think, she knows him.” 

‘* He is conscious that I do,” added she, ‘‘ I saw the blow, dragged 
him in, cleaned the sword, and have done my best to drive from 
Johan’s mind what I, till now, but feared that he suspected.” 

No words can paint the sensations of Isabel, as she listened to this 
almost incredible unveiling of the cause for her father’s strange gloom, 
and inconsistent harshness. She neither wept nor fainted, but, shrink- 
ing from him, cried— 

‘*’Tis false, impossible! a deed of blood, and a long life of lies ? 
deny it—Sir !” 

He sat like a stone, though his looks showed that reason was left him, 
and that, if inclined to refute the charge, he felt that such additional 
sin would not avail him now, Isabel flung herself on her knees before 
Glencraig, raving— 

‘* Spare but my father! unsay that tale, and I will worship thee; if 
thou lov’st me, save him !” 

‘‘ When I sued thee thy word was—never,” he retorted frigidly. 
Yetlah continuing— 

‘‘ Now, as his very paramour, he’d spurn a felon’s brat.” 

“Too long,” sighed Brand, ‘‘ has he had mercy on his brother's 
murderer. We have now put it beyond our own power to screen him 
more. The law demands its victim, Imperious justice must, at last, 
be satisfied.” 

The depositions being written down, Johan and Brand signed ; 
Grefwyth could only swear; his mother was too ill to be questioned, 
and Yetlah, not being of any faith, would but at/est to having beheld 
Craig Glen run de Rohan through the body. The hearers now de- 
manded if Craig had aught to say, in his behalf; he answered— 

** Very little, but that mine was no sordid, premeditated, coward act. 
I told ye formerly that, after long absence from my precious wife, I 
neared our home, to hear her voice cry, ‘ De Rohan, Shame, Ruin!’ I 
saw her, alone, at night, wrestling with the spoiler, which brother I 
knew not, having then seen neither. I had heard of the elder’s faults, 
yet, not knowing he was near, I suspected Johan, who I afterwards 
ached to find extremely like him. As Hilda fell, I feared disho- 
noured, Murdered,—I madly bade him defend himself, he drew first, 
and wounded me in the right arm; to deprive him of his weapon, and 
bring him to a more formal account—I did not seek to slay him, 
could not believe when he fell, that the hurt in his side was mortal. 
That woman led me away; it was my fixed resolve to confess all; she 
besought me, for my child’s, my mother’s sake, nay, for the credit of 
my uncle, and our church, not to make a rich papist my foe, but wait 
till I heard whether or no a doubt had lighted on me. As a mask she 
sent for magistrates; guessing that Brand would also do so, and that 
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they would go first to the Hall. To my amaze I found them ignorant, 
nay, purposely misinformed. She told them I had been bled, none 
but herself knowing the truth. Certain as it was that Brand and Johan 
must have distinguished a sword-cut from the hurts inflicted by our 
rocks, it seemed their pleasure to hush all up, and I could not fear that 
they thought me the—what shall I say? the victor in this duel. I 
struck to defend my life, he to attack it; he would have killed me, as 
he caused the death of Hilda. My fault was—not confessing, but 
Adelm’s words robbed me of all that might have pleaded my excuse 
in Johan’s eyes, They proved her unpolluted, and that she fell by 
chance. What I have since done, in extenuation, ye will not prize, 
who call me heretic. What I have suffered it might gratify, yet appease 
ye to know, could I depict it.” 

‘¢ Not half so much as thou hast inflicted,’ cried Yetlah ; ‘‘ 1 speak 
not of my own pangs, but Glencraig’s, in one hour to lose a brother, 
prized so disinterestedly, and a friend, beloved, to the full, as much as 
she had been his sister, that beautiful, young, grateful Hilda! Was 
he not as stunned, as sorely weakened, as though thy steel had pierced 
his own flesh ?”’ 

‘* Patience,” said Johan quickly, ‘‘ add not to the woes of a fallen 
man ; hear him out, in silence!” 


CHAPTER X. 


COUNTERPLOTS. 


‘‘ There is no language,” sighed Craig, ‘‘ for my self-scorn. Praise 
and thanks but mocked me. The confidence of my fellow beings, the 
affection of my family, made me feel the hypocrite’s worst hell. The 
presence of Yetlah, the trusting kindness, as | thought it, of de Rohan, 
maddened me. I yearned to claim the pity of my child, and Adelm, 
yet dared not lose their reverence. I could not bear the chance of my 
girl’s wedding any one, above all my victim’s brother. I longed for 
death, yet would not cancel my last hope of mercy, by suicide; though 
my best earthly chance died with the young King, friendly to my faith. 
Since then all has been terrorand remorse. I feared myself suspected, 
betrayed; my life, my fame, hung on that Yetlah’s breath. I have 
been cruel to those I most loved; for there seemed no way of self 
preservation but that of binding Johan and yon traitress to us; if she 
sought to ruin her husband, Lord Glencraig would not, I thought, 
convict the father of his wife, degrade himself, by owning that he had 
allied his race with mine, knowing his brother’s blood was on my hands. 
It would have been more lenient at once to have taxed me with it, more 
politic in me, to have proclaimed it; my worst shame is that of ever 
half consenting to call Yetlah wife ; but I thank him for the above twenty 


_years of sincere penitence, though secret, which may, I trust, have 


partly expiated my only great sin, in the eyes of God; my public 
sacrifice must do the rest. Look now, Sirs, on the accuser, and the 
accused, both of one age, not yet exceeding our two and fortieth year. 
The innocent looks thirty. Father Brand might pass for junior to the 
guilty. May Johan still remain honourable towards the treasure I 
must leave. Now, Isabel, my blameless daughter, whom I have de- 
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prived of every joy, and involved in ransomless humiliations, some of 
a sort, I dare not contemplate, be just, be natural, and—curse me!” 

The child sprung up, folded him in an agonized embrace, the senses 
of both gave way, they sunk swooning on the grave-stone of Alice. 

When Isabel reopened her eyes she found herself in a chamber, with 
Johan. She asked for her father, and was told that he had been con- 
veyed to the adjacent prison, there to await his trial, but Yetlah was 
with him. Lord Glencraig offered to beg the life of Isabel's father, if 
she would bless her lover; he now said not as a wife. Disguising 
her indignation; lest he should detain, and persecute her, she entreated 
but leave to join her hapless parent, and consult his will. Her re- 
quest was granted; de Rohan felt nearly sure of her, and that he soon 
could make himself entirely so. 

Yetlah had been still more importunate with Craig; she mysteri- 
ously volunteered to reverse his doom, purify his reputation, and throw 
shame on his foes, if he would be hers; but all his better self had sud- 
denly awakened, to endure for life. With an austerity from which 
there could be no appeal, he bade her “ leave him, and do the worst 
her demons might suggest.” 

The father and child were soon alone together. Instead of confiding 
esteem, and admiration, filial pity, and terror for his life, prompted 
her scrupulous duties. He saw this, and both felt that, when she was 
orphaned, with a branded name her sole inheritance, she might not 
have one friend, to save her from the passion of de Rohan; for to 
Adelm, driven from her, by Craig, she had no present means of send- 
ing,- but ‘though ‘‘ her soul preferred strangling and death,” to his 
rival, she would not tolerate self-slaughter, but mused, with exultant 
meekness— 

‘‘T am not very hardy. The God I have always loved, obeyed, and 
sought to serve, will let these shameful pangs destroy my life, in its 
innocence, and atone for such sins of omission, against Him, as I 
may be charged withal. While my father lives I must try to support 
my strength, for his sake. Poor Adelm! when he hears.—Might I 
but see him once, before I died—I were content.” 

Fast and far spread this interesting tragedy. A long hidden mur- 
der, committed on a papist, by a heretic preacher, delighted one 
party; while the other disbelieved, deplored, extolled Glen, and his 

air, lowly, benevolent daughter, pouring execrations on the false- 
tongued, or vengeance-hoarding imitators of their sanguinary Queen. 


CHAPTER XI. 
AP HOWBL TO THE RESCUE. 


‘* My Lord Glencraig, and you, holy Sir,” said Yetlah, one morning, 
at the Hall, ‘I warn ye that the peasantry, former tenants of the 
Glens, are wrath against Craig’s foes. None of the churls knew John 
de Rohan, nor e’er heard good of him; none love his brother, an alien, 
an usurper, they say, though he might not have sought to dispossess 
the family born here amongst them. When its heir became poor, like 
themselves, their sympathies went with him. They would die for Isabel. 
Smile not at my soothsayings, they may enfranchise him.” 
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‘«T will go and distribute gold amongst them,” said Johan, changing 
colour. 

“*To be torn in pieces for your barefaced bribery? to go armed 
and guarded were still more dangerous. Make me your almoner, 
with one stout man, all your own, or two. Say Grefwyth and Am- 
brose Twyford.” 

** He hath not yet returned,” answered Johan ; “ when, on the night 
of our arrival here, I granted thee leave for him to go and see his true 
love, at Moorside, not above twenty miles inland, I did not think the 
heretic varlet would abuse my boon, by tarrying hence so long.” 

* Trust me I wish him back,” she said, ** and will rate him soundly, 
for a loitering knave; but Grif is good as any, better than many of 
his youngers ; never had yet memory, senses, valour, truth nor soul, 
but as ye furnished them. Just bid him echo me, and he must do’t; 
that and no more.” 

‘* Hast thou courage, and love enough for—us, to go through it 
well ?”’ asked Brand, who was ill and nervous. 

‘* Have I not long, and more than sufficiently, testified both?” she 
cried. 

Johan sent for Grefwyth, who came, “ and low louted he ;” a heavy 
purse was given to Yetlah, and Howel bade support her in what she 
went to do. 

** Yea, troth will I,” he said, ‘‘ though my blessed very own mother 
is so bad, from considerations, and recollectments, and forward look- 
ingnesses, mark you, that the poor heart of me, goodness knows—” 

‘Ts true to your foster-brother,” urged Brand, * for your soul’s 
sake be faithful to me !” 

‘‘ Indeed aye, soul or not,’’ wailed Grif, and followed Yetlah, who, 
once beyond the Hall, bade him carry the money-bag, saying— 

“Tt will be useless, I fear, among the partisans of Glen. They 
are not to be bought into deeming him a murderer.” 

«¢ What, revealings, or visionisms?” he demanded. 

“‘T know, beforehand, and was I ever wrong about the future ? 
that, say what we will, they must break open his prison, whether he 
like it or no. He may be retaken. Brand may pursue the trial, if 
they have slain your lord; but, ere hemp can touch Glen’s neck, Sir 
Adelm, Baron Vanberg, will bring a whole Army of Protestants 


against us.” 
“« What d’ye tell on ? You don’t say so!” uttered the Mountaineer, 


crossing himself. 

“I do. One lives, is with him, from whom I heard what Johan 
guesses not that I could comprehend ; a hint at the past, containing a 
menace for the future,—you understand.” 

‘Not I, in good sooth; but that your words sound so awesome, 
they would kill my mother, in very deed would they.” 

“Yes, her life depends on Craig’s; if the gallows have him, her 
only child will cause that fond widow to die despairing.” 

‘* Marry, by the Mass, Saints and Virgin forbid, mistress Yetlah ! 
It is a kind mother, and a good, the poor Peggy, always and ever- 
more, and I promised Wynne Howel, her husband, the father of me, 
on his last bed, where he was not easy, in spite the unctionisms of old 
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Brand, to give her my comforts, and cherishments, till death us did 
part, yes, and Amen!” 

“ But, Grif, as thou know’st thyself Elected of the Blest, secure of 
Heaven, a broken promise, of any kind, could not rob thee of ever- 
lasting deliciousness ; and yet—”’ 

“« And yet, la, indeed la, that may be the truth of a saying from 
you, Madam, as discriminance a ’oman as one could wish at one’s ex- 
tremities, and no better by. Therefore did I swear, thof I would not 
tell them that you had taught me to write and read, in order that I 
might judge for myself, on which side the book you wot of, my name 
was writ; so as not to be fobbed over to the left, in case the right was 
getting too full of gentry. So I did not sign, and I am exultance 
that my dear parent was too nigh her end for it. Oaths is unseem- 
linesses, from women, even while they are young and merry; but for 
a dying old ’oman to swear, would be an abominablement, above all 
to be lieing, while dubersome of ever getting up again.”’ 

“‘ True, my Griffin. She is not so old but she should recover if—” 

“Oh, she shall, then, sure/y, if you can help me to save her; and, 
nevertheless, notwithstanding that I may be predestinant to glory, yet, 
for my present satisfactions, and consolings, not to say the pride of 
the Howels, which may well count somewhat, paradventure if I could 
make appearances, before Saint Peter, who keeps, if he did not write 
that book, and say—Oh, I dare not go on, look you, but a lady who 
guesses every thing, can tell me—am I right ?” 

‘‘ Why,” mused Yetlah, ‘there have been learned doctrines against 
Necessity, aud for Free will.” 

‘“‘ | hope,” returned he, catching the sound, but not the sense,‘ that 
there is no necessities for my doing any good in this ’versal world; but 
if, of my own free will, I did so choose, it could dome no harm—eh ?” 

‘I see,” said Yetlah, ‘* you would, as one of an ancient and noble 
race, pride in showing that, though your own fate demanded it not, 
you had prevented certain despairing deaths, that of your worthy 
mother included.” 

*« Just so, the very actual fact of it. I should enjoy saying, ‘ Look 
you, Father Peter, albeit, for one and forty years, I took my plea- 
surements, and obeyed my master, not my consciences, yet, towards 
the end of my summer, I thought it would be as well, though I know 
your worship can lack nothing, from a poor man, living rent free, and 
signed for felicitism or ever you were thought of, Sir, but, I say, P 
considered it not amiss, to gather in a little basket of Good Works, 
and bring up with me, as a small matter of present, for your Honour, 
hoping it may prove all the more toothsome, and relishable, as being 
unexpectant, by your Saintship !’”’ 

‘‘ It would,” exclaimed Yetlah, though, sad and anxious, to say the 
least, as she was, scarce able to control her mirth, at this homely 
simile, ‘‘1t must, my princely Cambrian, fit son of bards and heroes ! 
it should set thee above all the Aps and Fitzes of thine ancestry, be- 
side King David, the grand harper; but, mind, I say this ere I’ve 
heard what works are to be in thy basket.” 

‘J know a thing,” mumbled Grefwyth, scratching his head, 
sheepishly, and afraid, ‘‘ more than you know.” 
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‘Art sure, man? Johan, of choice, let me into his secrets, before 
thee and since.” 

‘* Nay, now, thou canst not dream what I could tell.” 

‘Can I not? why, from the first, I could have sworn it, but hada 
stake of my own to win, or lose; no matter, all is not lost yet. 
Enough, I know as much as thy father did, as Johan, Brand, thou, 
thy mother, and one more can know; and as Vaulder thought, I 
have seen the proof, as well as their nurse.” 

‘* When? where? how? why? what proof?” asked Grif. 

** Dolt !” she replied, leering shamelessly into his eyes, with a broad 
smile, ‘‘‘ Out of the mouths of babes cometh truth.’ What did 
Craig’s daughter call me.” 

‘“¢ Wish I may die if I was not beginning to think so !” 

‘“* Ha, thou may’st come to a conclusion, in five or six more years.” 

‘* My lord knows that you know alf, then ?” 

‘* He has always known it. But not a word on that point, yet; let 
us excite the country folks to free Craig; let him still think himself 
indebted to my pity. Time enough, when he is mine, for more.” 

The first party of people they met hurled curses on ‘“‘ de Rohan’s 
Jewish leman, who had witnessed against the Hall’s rightful lord,” but 
she declaimed. 

“Hear me, friends! I refused to swear. I knew the fight in which 
he wounded de Rohan to be an amply provoked, and justified duel. 
Craig Glen was hurt first, in the right arm; ‘twas for life or life, 
between them,—and life for life, counting the pretty Hilda’s. John 
must have died that night, had no sword touched him. He never said 
his body should be burnt ; had it been looked to, all would have seen 
that what the sailor-boy and Martin Vaulder thought was right. No 
magic could have prolonged John’s life till day. How were those 
miracle-wrought moments used? In attempting outrage on a virtuous 
wife, and he who caused her death—hilled her. I pray ye, then, 
where is the husband, the father, in master Craig’s case, who would 
not have done as he did ?” 

“Certain sure J would,” added Grefwyth, ‘“ if the Holy Pope 
himself, forsooth, was at liberties, this day, with my sick old mother.” 

‘* Well said!” shouted the rustics. Yetlah went on— 

** The widower, designing to become a clergyman, complied with 
what he thought Johan’s wish to bury all in silence, for ever; and so 
did we.” 

‘In very sooth,” continued Grefwyth, ‘* Craig’s long concealment, 
against his will, was but like so much penance, 1 know, by expe- 
riences. Ye may well mourn, having great cause to love him ; as for me, 
the more I am afflicted, in tremblings for his wretched, heretic soul, the 
more I wish that my master may be spared from the heavy mistake of 
keeping poor Craig Glen in captivities, to be removed from yon edifice 
only for trials, and sentences, of hangnation, by daylight, for public en- 
tertainments, to leave desolate, and exposed for infamyism his comely 
daughter, who has done nigh as much good as he, and never harm to 
any, God bless her !” 

e villagers cheered, and with tumultuous gestures, threatened 
instant destruction to Johan and to Jail. Yetlah soothed down their 
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excitement, gave gold, for arming them, bade them keep all secret, 
and be ready; she would gain more recruits, they should assemble, 
stealthily, about the prison, on the morrow’s midnight. Her gifts and 
oratory met nothing but success, throughout the day. She returned 
to the Hall, assuring Johan that she had pacified the people. Her 
fellow-agitator went to his mother’s bed-side, and privately told her 
enough to satisfy, rather than alarm her mind; she promised silence, 
and hoped again. 

The Jailor, Wardly, at heart a Lutheran, was an honest soul, who 
dreaded all commotion, and, with his equally quiescent wife, strove to 
make their gloomy house next to a home for the worst culprits ever 
lodged there. This couple naturally felt more than their wonted 
sympathy for their new prisoner and his pious child. Wardly could 
not see how Craig Glen’s death could benetit Glencraig, who had lived 
without it so long; it was not likelier now than heretofore to give 
back the life of John, a bad one, while it lasted.~ The poor Jailor was 
quietly endeavouring to convert Isabel's few valuables into gold, that 
a messenger might be sent to Adelm. 

Yetlah, aware that neither of the Glens would now admit her, 
achieved an interview with their reluctant host, on whom she forced 
a reward, for his attentions to them, binding him not to disclose her 
interference. With important significance she added— 

*“ Yes, good Master Wardly, my lord, in rashness, spoke the fateful 
words, and must not seem to know my project for averting their worst 
results; but he gaveme the means. Be your heart at ease. Should 
this be proved a fair fight accident, or any other evidence transpire, to 
make out false imprisonment, no blame can rest on you. I must 
prepare your mind, and free your conscience. To keep up your 
repute a show of force must be; but not a man who loves Craig Glen 
would harm the pair so kind to him and his, in their distress. Bring 
them, not saying why, to your great gate, to-night, as soon as the 
rabble call for him, and leave the rest to me.”’ 

Wardly pledged himself to obey her. 

Alone with Johan, that evening, in her dormitory, a sense that it 
must be their last together, a few grateful memories, a lingering hope 
to win him from his purposes, and save him from what she foresaw, 
made her say, softly— 

‘‘ Look round this luxurious chamber, and ask thyself—May not 
poor Craig be happier, in his cell, than we are here? He has a chaste 
friend with him. Against one moment’s error he can count long years 
all given to virtue. You never had a wife, a daughter, but think! 
your mother, had a villain attacked her, would not Sir John ?—the 
faithless husband of a frail dame, indeed, might scarce defend such 
wife; but, had Hilda been thine, or Isabel, wouldst thou have held 
violation the privilege of those above thee, in wealth, and differing from 
thee in creed? Thy vassals, if thine they can be termed, may yet 
revolt. Were it not to thy better interests—would it not make thee 
popular, to preserve Craig,—I care not by what means?” _ 

‘‘ And I, my little waverer, reck not now what boors think of me, 
His life, but not at the risk of my repute, I may preserve, so thrive my 
present stratagem. There has been nearly time for this story to reach 
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Adelm, and for him to speed hither ; at least his love may hope it. I 
must send one whose person shall be unknown to the Glens and 
Wardlys, bidding Isabel, who. of course is free to pass out when she 
pleases, be at the prison gate, to-night, ‘ where such friends shall meet 
her that, whatsoever chances to her sire, she shall be safe.” Oh, I can 
imitate the German text, or find some token, like any thing I’ve seen 
him wear, and then—troubling no priest, [ make her mine; after a 
little rage, and a few tears, she, who can never belong to him, will no 
longer have a right to disdain me as a protector, thee as a step-dame, 
but will gladly persuade her father to make our own terms with us, 
and keep all secret for their own sakes.” 

“* Well,” answered Yetlah, ‘‘ be the appointment for a little after mid- 
night; the safest, fittest hour for such a deed. Moonrise is all too 
early. Why not entrust me with this embassy? I'll do it featly ; it 
will not be my first such, in thy service, Johan de Rohan !” 

Yetlah would have been an adept at duplicity, but for her tempera- 
mental impulses. Fairly as she spoke her bosom heaved, and her 
cheek flushed. Glencraig gently took her hand, it was damp, cold, 
and trembled ; calmly he replied— 

“* Dear wench, thou wouldst be sure suspected ; and hast, these two 
days, toiled but o’ermuch, for me. I cannot let thee brave the chill 
air, again this eve. Thou art not well, I doubt.” 

‘* Yes—yes—I am, or, ’tis air I want, and I must, will go forth, 
when and wherever J please !” 

‘* Not quite, just now, sweetheart. I’ve still one trusty slave, who, 
well disguised, may serve.” 

** Do you mean Ambrose Twyford ?” she asked, quickly. 

** No, he’s sti// absent. I mean one who is mine, body and soul, I 
think; or know how to reclaim him, if there has been tampering.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
CONTRASTED CAPTIVES. 


By astrong effort Yetlah repressed all symptoms of her varied and 
conflicting emotions. This must mean Grefwyth, and it was too pro- 
bable that he might be frightened back to his old allegiance. She 
feared herself detected, circumvented in her first good intents. Law- 
less passion, could Isabel be won to it, shocked not this woman, 
but treachery, and then force! She dared not speak ; she even cast 
down her full, tell-tale eyes; the blood sang in her ears; her pulses 
throbbed ; she could not rise, though conscious of Johan’s going to the 
door, pausing there, occupied she knew not how; amoment, and he 
had passed out, having taken the key, by which he locked her into that 
high chamber, its windows barred. Her gipsy love of liberty made 
her waste all her strength in fruitless efforts to escape, and utter a 
succession of the loudest screams, though without hope; for, even if 
Grefwyth were disposed openly to baffle his master’s will, in her behalf, 
he would instantly lose the mission which some worse tool might exe- 
cute ; his bed-ridden mother lay in a distant out-house, and Brand, 
almost as feeble, neither could nor would do aught against Johan’s 
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consent. Rage, grief, repentance, suspense, love and pity, tore Yet- 
lah’s heart at once. Imagination tortured her with the most frightful 
pictures of which she had caused, might cause, now unintentionally, 
but she had reflected too late. She wished that she knew how to pray, 
for pardon, resignation ; she remembered Adelm’s saying that ‘* God 
would not change His purposes, even for the prayers of Saints, yet 
that all He willed, or permitted, must be right.” Still He might not 
save the Glens, from their earthly perils, but let those destroy their lives, 
in this world—to be renewed, for perpetual peace above? She tried 
to understand, believe ; passionate, imaginative deism awoke in her 
soul, then relapsing, she dashed her head against the wall, in hopes to 
die, and stunned herself to temporary insensibility. 

When de Rohan informed Brand what he had done, as to Yetlah, 
and intended doing, by others, the decrepit follower of Ignatius Loyola 
thought it prudent to remain neutral, at the Hall, and pretend igno- 
rance of transactions which would else, if discovered, throw a scandal 
on his cloth, Out of his presence, then, did Lord Glencraig confer 
with Grefwyth, in a style well calculated to overawe such a being. 
He dared confess nothing, promised to have horses ready for their 
flight; and humbly stipulated but for ‘‘ one last look at his dying 
mother,” ere he put on the garb of dissimulation, for his errand to the 
Jail. No one thought it needful to witness this brief farewell, and he 
was soon dispatched, on his master’s hests; Johan promising to follow 
instantly, well muffled, and assist in the removing of Isabel. 

Midnight advanced, stout men, well armed, by twos and threes, 
ranged themselves round the prison, expecting the commands of 
Yetlah and of Howel, but resolved, from fresh impetus, if they came 
not, to act, as if unordered, when the clock struck twelve. Ere it did 
so a being, whom they could not recognize, knocked at Wardly’s 
wicket ; its porter grumbled at this late disturbance, but, after a short 
whispering, admitted the intruder. Isabel had just left her father to 
repose, but the Wardlys had their own motives for neither retiring to 
rest, nor letting her do so, The stranger, in low tones, began,— 

‘‘ Ladie, I crave house-room, where few desire to stay, till ’tis fit 
time to lead thee to Sir Adelm, Baron Vanberg, who waits ready 
to make thee his bride, and guard thee from the power of thine ill 
wishers.” 

Harsh and monotonous as were the accents, like those of the 
Cuckoo, or the Peacock, they were welcome, from association of idea, 
as heralding fair sights, yet Isabel, though like a drowning wretch, in 
many ways, caught not at straws. 

‘‘ This is too great a rapture for belief,” she exclaimed. ‘I do not 
like thy looks, that complexion is not natural. Wilt thou swear, as a 
Christian, that Adelm is near me? I cannot credit it, will not take 
one step, till I behold him.” 

‘‘ May be so, as for beholdings,” replied the messenger, with cool 
effrontery, ‘‘ but steps must soon be taken, or we defeat our best 
friends. As proof that I have just parted from your lover, look on 
this signet ring.” . 

«« "Tis like one that was his,” she allowed, gazing on the ornament, 


‘< but might be stolen, or counterfeit. Hush, list !” : 
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From without came a call, in many voices— 

* Jailor, give up Craig Glen! or we will break and fire thy dun- 
geon, for thee !” 

Staves and stones battered at its portal. Wardly, from a loophole, 
cried — 

‘** My duty, Sirs! I dare not.” 

“We will make thee! Master Glen, show thyself, speak to us! 
. thy friends will free thee.”’ 

Isabel trembled, ’twixt hope and fear. Wardly went for her father, 
who was really too amazed to prevent his being placed at the opened 
door, whence he would, at once, have been carried, but that he called, 
commandingly— 

‘* Back, men, and hear me!” 

‘* Yes, hear him first, my mates!” coincided the loudest speaker. 
Craig went on. 

‘* Lawless, mistaken creatures! have ye so forgotten all my precepts 
of order, harmony, obedience, as to hope that J would meanly fly from 
my country’s justice, because ye rather break the peace than patiently 
abide the issue of what I shall be given, a fair trial? Sirrahs! I'd 
sooner trust to reasoning, lettered foes, though no avengers call I my 
foes, who are not so to truth, than I'd rely on mindless fellows, less 
friends to me than enemies of all who differ from their notions, in 
politics or faith. Some of ye, doubtless, would use any pretext, for 
raising a riot, to cover acts of pillage and of rapine. Shall J let myself 
be made your captive, not the law’s? A vile exchange! shall I volun- 
tarily add to the sins of moral cowardice, already on my head, by par- 
ticipating in the censure due to those, who brave respectable authori- 
ties? Drive the mob hence, good friend Wardly. I will not, as they 
would have me, seem to merit the charges some believe, that, like a 
hired night stabber, unprovoked, without giving my victim time or 
chance for self-defence, I struck, with aim to kill, because the de 
Rohans stood between me and my lands. This was not so; yet I’m 
an erring man, prepared, at last, to die for having taken life. Then, 
if ye love me, if ye adore the sinless Sacrifice, who would not selfishly 
elude the doom that saved us all, back to your homes, but bear with 
ye—my blessing; and if ye can, still, still submissively, ever befriend 
my guiltless daughter, when I am taken from her, do! and be certain 
of my spirit’s gratitude, though I refuse my body to ill-advised 
mutineers,”’ 

This address had three auditors whose presence the speaker could 
not anticipate. 

‘* Glorious martyr! he is innocent, yet obey him!” cried the power- 
ful but pleasant voice before distinguished. The multitude paused, 
as if irresolute. At that instant Isabel’s unknown companion, taking 
her hand, said— 

‘¢ Now come with me, to Adelm!” 

‘« No, no, my mind misgives,” she faltered, attempting to disengage 
herself from his grasp; but her other arm was seized by a second 
guide, who joined them from the crowd, his face and form concealed 
by a cloak, and by autumnal night. Ere any one could prevent, she 
was forcibly hurried from her father. The Wardlys, in part, allayed 
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his apprehensions, by repeating what they conceived the Baron's 
message. 

‘** This way, Sir,”’ said its bearer, ‘‘ we shall find men and horses, 
ready, and enough for us.” 

The people now were in that way, but passive, and apparently dis- 
persing, for Craig had retired from view, and Wardly closed his gate. 
The maiden was soon beyond the throng, in a lane where, indeed, 
stood steeds and men; she earnestly exclaimed— 

‘** As God is o’er us, I will call for rescue, unless I instantly see 
Adelm.” 

‘* Nay, on with us, and save your father’s life!” pleaded her origi- 
nal conductor, but no longer in a feigned voice. The poor girl, with 
a horror which nearly choked her speech, gasped,— 

‘“* God help me! ’tis Grefwyth Howel, and this is—”’ 

‘* Hist, beloved!” interrupted the other, ‘‘ whoever organized the 
attempt just frustrated were not your father’s friends, Let us secure 
a minute’s privacy, and I, who alone can, will preserve Craig Glen.” 

* Johan ! Betrayed, and Lost!”’ "twas all that she could breathe, 
as she was borne towards the horse, which might carry her—where ? 
and to what black doom ? 

So must we leave her, while we retrace events in other scenes. 


(To be continued.) 





JUNE: AN IDYL. 


BY ROBERT BIGSBY, ESQ. 


Ir is the Summer's verdant prime— 
The month of sparkling June! 

When the breezy lark doth loftiest climb, 
His matin-praise to tune ; 

While the throstle’s tenderest notes, at eve, 
Proclaim the vesper-hour, 

And with the dying sunbeams weave 
A spell of holiest power ! 


Haste, Cynthia! thou, whose smiling brow 
Doth vie with morn’s first ray— 

Whose erial curls’ soft shadows flow 
Like the clouds of setting day ;— 

Oh, come, with thy cheek of sunny bloom, 
With thy lip of perfumed glee ; 

And quit the crowded haunts of gloom 
For the halls of Nature free! 


We will seek the moss-grown, ivied dell, 
’Neath the birch-woods’ quivering shade ; 
Where the fitful breezes lightly swell 
From the river's winding glade : 
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Where the blackbird’s sweetest tones ring forth 
From each brake of the tangled glen ; 

Nor wakens a thought, ’mid that spirit-mirth, 
Of the cold, dark homes of men ! 


Oh, thine eye shall repose in the cheerful gloom 
Of those cool, sequestered bowers, 

Or, amidst each vista’s sun-pierced bloom, 
Survey the fresh wild flowers ; 

While the drowsy hum of the honey-bee, 
With the wood-gnat’s shriller horn, 

And the lull of the wave’s faint melody, 
On the tranquil ear are borne. 


Yes—all around, above, beneath, 
Soft peals the voice of mirth; 

And the skies seem twining a hallowed wreath 
For the fair young brows of earth : 

Then come, with thy voice more silvery sweet 
Than the woodland-choir at even— 

With thy lyre whose dreamy chords repeat 
The spell-like airs of Heaven! 


And as we rove through the ivied dell, 
Neath the cool and perfumed gloom 

Of the waving woods, where the zephyrs dwell 
’Mid the violets’ purple bloom, 

I will twine fresh wreaths of the primrose gay 
To deck thy ringlets pale ; 

And thou shalt sing the sweet wi'd lay 
Of thy dear loved native vale. 


Or I will tell of the days gone by— 
Of the joyous ‘* olden time,”’ 
When echoed the halls of chivalry 
To the minstrel’s errant rhyme ; 
While a theme of softer, dearer bliss 
Shall fill up each pause between ; 
And the rosy meed of thy balmy kiss 
Shall welcome the storied scene. 


Oh! let the world frown e’er so dark— 
Though drear its shadows be, 

My soul each saddest hour shall mark 
With a raptured thought of thee ! 

For thou, the pride of the maiden throng, 
To my glowing breast art given : 

And when did not Nature, Love, and Song, 
Sull form the Poet’s Heaven ? 


Repton, May 30, 1842. 
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EXTRACTS FROM 
THE OLD FOREST RANGER’S PRIVATE JOURNAL.* 


CHAPTER III. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS ON LANDING AT MADRAS-——NATIVE SERVANTS, PALANQUIN 
BEARERS, &C.— PREPARATIONS FOR A MARCH—ARABS versus NATIVE HORSES 
— ANECDOTES OF A NATIVE HORSE—JUNGLE WALLAHS AND SHIKARIES— 
THEIR METHOD OF CARRYING LIVE GAME, AND CATCHING ANTELOPES—HOS- 
PITALITY, AND AGREEABLE SOCIETY OF MADRAS-——ROUTE FROM MADRAS TO 
BANGALORE—MARCH TO BANGALORE—VELLORE—CHEATING THE ALLIGATORS 
——PICTURESQUE ENCAMPMENT-——STRANGE ACT OF PENANCE-—GIGANTIC BANIAN 
TREE, 


InreLLicent Reader, thou hast probably travelled beyond the shores 
of our sea-girt Isle. If so, thou must have experienced that peculiar 
sensation of wonder and bewilderment, which comes over one on sud- 
denly finding himself in a foreign Land, surrounded for the first time 
by strange objects, and mingling with a crowd of strange people, 
wearing a fantastic garb, and speaking an unknown tongue.—If thou 
hast not travelled, 1 can hardly hope to give thee an adequate idea 
of my sensations on first landing at Madras. 

I felt as if in a dream; or at a masquerade ; or sitting in the pit of 
the Opera, to witness the performance of some splendid Oriental ballet ; 
or anywhere, in short, but actually in India.—The transition from 
European to Oriental life was too sudden, and it was some time before 
I could realize the idea, that the Elephants, and Camels, and Palan- 
quins, and Hackaries, and turbaned Men, and graceful Women, with 
silken robes, and jingling bangles, and all the other strange sights by 
which I was surrounded, were every-day objects, which would shortly 
become familiar to me, as if I had lived among them from my infancy. 

Of all that met my eye, the shipping in the roads, and my little band 
of red-coats, who, lik¢é myself, looked very much like fish out of water, 
were the only familiar objects. Every thing else was strange and 
new. The people,—the buildings,—the trees,—the herbage,—the 
cattle,—the very dogs, had a foreign air. The monotonous chaunt of 
Palanquin Bearers, the grunting of Camels, and beating of Tomtoms ; 
the wrangling of Coolies and Bullock-drivers, in guttural Malabar ; 
the more musical cadence of Hindostanee ; and the soft Italian accent 
of the Fellagoo language, filled the ear with a strange mixture of 
sounds. Whilst the air, free from smoke, but heavy with the perfume 
of fruit, sandalwood, and spices, exposed for sale in the bazaar, 
forcibly reminded us that we were no longer in the land of coal-works, 
breweries, steam-engines and cotton-mills—and I must confess the 
idea was pleasing to me. 

I shall probably be voted an ignorant savage, by many, for express- 
ing such a sentiment. But I am not ashamed to own that I have 
ever been an enthusiastic lover of nature, and a natural mode of life ; 
and much as I rejoice at the prosperity of England, I like not the 





* Continued from page 502. 
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sources from which a great portion of her wealth flows. There is 
something, to me, inexpressibly depressing in the neighbourhood of a 
large manufacturing town, where the blessed air of Heaven is poisoned 
by sulphureous vapours, and the fair face of nature is blasted by the 
fiery breath of the demon of machinery, where vice and squalid misery 
haunt the footsteps of Mammon, and riches, like mushrooms, are 
forced from a hotbed of corruption. 

Surely a pastoral life, with pure air and poverty, is preferable to 


riches earned at such a price.—Surely the truly English Yeomen, and 


brave Scottish Peasantry, are better men, and better subjects, and 
likely to prove better defenders of their Country i in the hour of need, 
than the starving, demoralized population of our manufacturing dis- 
tricts, who, while they fill the pockets of their taskmasters with gold, 
fill, also, the workhouse with paupers, the hospital with patients, and 
the jail with malefactors. 

We had hardly set foot upon the beach before we were surrounded 
by a host of clamorous natives, all eager to impose upon the newly 
imported Giiffins, and each talking with wonderful volubility, in a 
strange mixture of Hindostanee and broken English. 

** Salaam Sahib !—Master please to want Dobash ?”—Asked, a 
sleek well fed Butler, in a scarlet turban and flowing white muslin robe, 
—making a very profound obeisance, and thrusting into my hand a 
huge packet of written certificates of character, the greater number of 
which he had probably stolen or hired for the occasion —‘*‘ I very good 
Bootleer—Plenty good character I got—General H Sahib! 
Colonel S Sahib! Doctor H Sahib !—Plenty great Gentle- 
man I serve !—Look, Sa/ib, Master please to read, that time he see 
I tell true word—I very good man !-—Hindoo Caste !—not can tell lie! 
—Ya, Ya! suppose Hindoo man tell lie, that time Debil come catch !” 

And here the varlet clapped his hands together, and turned up his 
eyes with a look of inefiable horror, as if the idea of falsehood dwelling 
in the breast of a Hindoo, was something too dreadiul to think of. 

“* Maty Boy, Sahib, ‘inerhinned a long, half-starved slip of humanity 
in a dirty cotton robe, advancing with a crouching step, and producing, 
like his superior, a bundle of well-thumbed papers—* I very good 
Maty Boy, very honest man—] Christian Caste, all same like Master !” 
— Thereby implying, not that he was a Christian by profession, but 
belonging to that respectable body, which class themselves with Chris- 
tians and dogs, namely a Pariah, untrammelled either by caste or 
religion, and ready to follow Master's exainple in every thing, even 
to eating beef, and drinking brandy, as often as he could get one, or 
steal the other. 

** Palkee Sahih! Palkee!” shouted a set of Palanqoin Bearers, 
sliding open the door, pointing, with expressive gestures, to the blazing 
sun, and striving by every means, short of absolute force, to urge me 
into their luxurious vehicle. 

Thus were we beset by Hawkers, Jugglers, Snake-charmers, Coolies, 
and Mendicants, begging for coppers, and drawing up their wrinkled 
stomaclis, in a most ingenious and extraordinary manner, in proof of 
their assertion that they had not tasted rice for three days. 
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After standing on the beach for upwards of an hour, braving the 
fury of a tropical sun, and keeping our assailants at bay as well as we 
could, the debarkation of the troops was completed, and we were 
marched up to Marmalong Bridge, seven miles from Madras, where 
we found tents pitched for our reception, and where we are to remain 
ten days or a fortnight, to make the necessary preparations previous to 
marching up the country to Bangalore. 

Camp, Marmalong Bridge, 30th September.—We have now been 
upwards of ten days under canvass, and although we found the heat 
oppressive for the first few days, are becoming quite reconciled to our 
new mode of life. —We have been busily engaged, since our arrival, 
in procuring tents, horses, servants, and camp equipage for our march, 
and are now ready to start at a moment’s notice. 

The following is a list of the principal things required previous to 
taking the field in India :— 

A teut, single poled for a Subaltern, and double poled for a Captain, 
or Field Officer,—with two, or four Bullocks, to carry it, according to 
its size. 

A portable camp-table, chair, and basin-stand. 

A camp-cot, consisting of a light framework of wood, with a rattan 
bottom, and a thin cotton mattress, on which is packed the table, 
chair, and other light articles, the whole being carried by two Coolies 
on their heads. 

A good Horse—or two of them, if you can afford it—with his atten- 
dants, a Gorah-wallah, or Horse-keeper, and a Grass-cutter, one of 
each being required for each horse. 

A sufficient number of Bullocks to carry your baggage. 

Two Servants; a Dobash, or head man, and a Maty-doy. 

Two Cowrie-bauskets, containing a sufficient stock of tea, sugar, 
coffee, brandy, and wax candles, carried by a Coolie, suspended from 
the ends of an elastic slip of bamboo. 

A couple of hog-spears,—the spear-heads made by Arnatchelem, at 
Salim, and the shafts of male bamboo brought from the Coukan. 

A hunting-knife, also made by Arnatchelem, if possible. 

A hunting-cap, strong in preportion to the respect you have for 
your skull—a thin plate of iron let into the crown is not a bad thing 
in a stony country. 

A good stock of cheroots, and plenty of ammunition—it being taken 
for granted that you are already provided with a gun, a rifle, and a 
telescope. 

Some men, who study their comfort rather than their purse, indulge 
in a palanquin, a Chinese mat, a tent carpet, and many other little 
luxuries, but the fewer things of this kind a man hampers himself with 
the better. 

Arab Horses are almost universally used by Europeans. Native 
horses may be had very cheap, and some of them, the Cutch horses in 
particular, are strong serviceable animals; but they are almost inva- 
riably savage ill-tempered brutes, and so desperately pugnacious, that 
it is neither safe nor pleasant to ride them in company with another 
person. A friend of mine had an animal of this kind who was so 
savage that it was necessary to blindfold his eyes, put a twitch upon 
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his nose, and hold up one foreleg, before he would suffer himself to 
be mounted. Once mounted, he went as quiet as a lamb, provided 
you kept him out of reach of other horses, and was the most hardy, 
indefatigable brute for work I ever saw. But it was as much as the 
rider’s life was worth to dismount before the brute was blindfolded and 
twitched ; and woe betide the unlucky wight who got a fall from him. 
He might as well have been in the clutches of a Bengal Tiger. No 
one but his own groom dared to go near him in the stable, and even 
towards him the temper of the animal was so capricious, that it was 
found necessary to fasten all his four legs to the ground by strong 
chains. I need hardly add that no one except his master, who was a 
beautiful horseman, and a dare-devil sort of character, cared to 
ride him. 

Very good Arab Horses such as are used for hacks or buggy-horses, 
may be had at a moderate rate—from 20/. to 50/.; but Hunters and 
Racehorses fetch large sums—200/. and 300/, for the former, and 
1,000/., or upwards, for the latter, being no unusual price. —A man, 
however, if he is a tolerable judge of a horse, and jockey enough to 
hold his own with an Arab Horse-dealer-—no easy matter by the way— 
may mount himself well, in any hunting field, for 100J. 

The Camp is daily filled with jugglers, snake-charmers, and itine- 
rant tradesmen of all sorts, from shoemakers and tailors up to gold- 
smiths and diamond merchants. These afford us Griffins a constant 
source of amusement, or drain our pockets of the little superfluous cash 
that remains. 

Of all these, the people who interest me most are the Jungle Wal- 
lahs, and Shikaries, wild naked men from the jungles, who come in 
with live peafowl, jungle-fowl, partridge, antelope, jackalls, and other 
wild animals for sale. Their free step and manly carriage, so different 
from that of the cringing wretches by whom we are surrounded, makes 
my heart warm towards them. I, weary of civilized life, long to follow 
them into the wilds and forests of which I daily hear more tantalizing 
descriptions. It is a pretty sight to see one of these people coming in 
from the country, leading a tame Antelope, and bearing on his head a 
large frame of wicker-work,—like the trays used by Italian boys for 
carrying their plaster figures—on which are perched ten or a dozen 
wild peacocks and jungle-fowl.—I was, at first, puzzled to account for 
the quiet manner in which the birds submitted to be thus carried, and 
on closer inspection was not a little disgusted to find that each poor 
bird had his eyelids stitched together so as effectually to prevent his 
seeing. This appears a dreadfully cruel way of reducing the poor 
creatures to tameness, but it has the desired effect, for the moment 
they are thus blindfolded they no longer make any efforts to escape, 
but sit quietly on their perches, and allow themselves to be handled 
without moving—neither does it injure the sight, for on cutting the 
stitches which closed the eyelids of one, [ find the eye perfectly bright 
and clear, and the eyelid, although a little inflamed, likely to heal in a 
few days. 

I am told that these people employ their tame Antelope in catching 
wild ones, in the following manner. The tame Antelope, having a 
number of nooses fastened about his head and horns, is turned out in 
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the plain, where a herd of wild Antelope are observed; the old Buck 
of the herd immediately advances to give battle to the intruder, his 
long spiral horns become entangled in the running knots, and the 
Shikarie, who has been lying in ambush, rushes out, and secures him, 
before he has time to disengage himself. 

Thanks to the kindness of a rich Madras Merchant, to whom I had 
letters of introduction, and who not only gave me up a suite of rooms 
in his house, but had a buggy or a palanquin at my disposal whenever 
I required it, I have been enabled to see a good deal of Madras and 
its society, and never have I met with more reat hospitality and friend- 
ship. The luxurious mode of living, the sociability, hospitality and 
gaiety of the Presidency, render it a delightful place of residence for 
atime. The cool morning ride, the sociable tifin, the evening drive 
to enjoy the refreshing sea breeze and listen to the music of a fine 
military band, the balls, private theatricals, and flirtations, are all de- 
lightful. But I did not come to India to enjoy English society ; my 
object is to see the country and the Natives, and much as I have en- 
joyed myself here, I confess that my heart begins to yearn for a wilder 
and more eventful life. 

So much has already been written on the subject of Indian and 
Anglo-Indian manners, that I shall spare my Reader a repetition of 
the crude remark on Madras society, which I find recorded in my 
Journal, and proceed at once to the march. 

Marmalong Bridge, 3rd Oct.—We commence our march to Ban- 
galore to-morrow, and all is bustle and preparation in the Camp. 
For the information of those who are curious in such matters, I sub- 
join a copy of the route to Bangalore, with the length of each day’s 
march, 

Route FRoM MapRas TO BANGALORE. 


Miles. Furlongs. 
12 


Poonamallee , : , ; R : 4 
Koratoor . : ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ 8 1 
Parumbaukum__.. ‘ ; . ; : 14 3 
Trimapoor . ‘ ‘ ° , , ‘ 13 6 
Allepankum , , > ; . , : 10 1 
Allecollum ; . . : : ; ‘ 9 4 
Carnumpett . , : . . , , ' 10 5 
Laitairz Fort . ; ‘ : ' : 11 2 
Goriattum. : ; : ‘ : ; ; 13 5 
Saulpett, near Sautgur . : ; 13 4 
Naickenairz, top of Peddoonaigdroog Pass_. : 10 a) 
Vencatagherry . ‘ . ‘ ' > 9 2 
Baitmunglum ‘ : ‘ . , ' . 11 2 
Colar ° ‘ . ° . . , . 18 2 
Belloor . ° ° ‘ , ° ° ° , 10 2 
Ooscottah , ; : ° ‘ : ; 15 1 
Cantonment of Bangalore. ‘ ; : : 16 #40 

Total miles . i! /@e7 4 


Bangalore, November.—We arrived here on the 26th of this month, 
after an easy march of twenty-two days, including halts. 
Provided the weather is favourable—that is to say neither very wet 
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nor very hot, for cither extreme is disagreeable under canvass—I do 
not know a pleasanter way of spending one’s time than in marching 
by easy stages in India. There is a mixture of wild independence, 
and luxurious living, which is not to be found in any other mode of 
life, or in any other country, There is beautiful scenery for the lover 
of nature,—jungles abounding in game, and plains covered with 
Antelope for the Sportsman.—Fruits and flowers for the Botanist— 
Beasts and birds for the Zoologist—Insects, more than sufficient to 
satisfy the cravings, even of a rabid Entomologist—constant change 
of scene for the Ennuié—and plenty of fresh air and exercise for the 
Dyspeptic. In short, a man can have very few resources within 
himself, or must be very hard to please, if he does not find subjects of 
interest and amusement, aye, and of improvement too, on a march in 
India. . 

The country between Madras and Bangalore is not exactly the 
hunting-ground, which a Sportsman, accustomed to better things, 
would select. There is too much cultivation, and the road is too 
much frequented. But to me, in my Griffinage, it afforded ample 
sport. Hares, partridge, quail, and snipe, may be found at almost every 
stage, and after ascending to the table land of Mysore, there is a 
fair sprinkling of Antelope on the plains. 

In my Journal, written at the time, I find the following description 
of the country through which we marched. 

“*The country through which we marched was certainly pretty, but 
there was a sameness, except in the immediate vicinity of the Ghauts, 
which made it rather monotonous, We, however, passed several 
places well worthy of observation, and some of our encamping grounds 
were strikingly beautiful. The road, for a great part of the way, was 
bordered by fine old trees, which not only afforded a delightful shade, 
but swarmed with Paroquets, Green Pigeons, Minas, and other 
tropical birds, which afforded constant objects of interest to a novice 
in the interesting study of Natural History. There were plenty of 
wild Monkeys, too, which afforded capital sport to the men. The 
whole Camp used sometimes to turn out for a monkey hunt, and on 
one occasion, after a desperate chase, of upwards of an hour, they 
succeeded in catching two; one died of the injuries he received in 
taking him, the other was brought here in safety and is now the pet 
of the barracks; he wears a red jacket, drinks grog, and is learning 
to smoke tobacco ; the Sergeant Major, who prides himself not a little 
on his system of drill, does not despair of teaching him the manual 
and platoon exercise; and the Drum Major is quite certain that he 
will soon be able to beat the tattoo. 

The first place worthy of notice on this route is Vellore, famous for 
the mutiny of the Native Troops, and also for the size and number of 
Alligators with which the ditch round the fort abounds. These rave- 
nous animals are not only unmolested, but encouraged and fed, being 
considered, as they no doubt are, a great addition to the defences of 
the place. Their formidable jaws, however, have not sufficient terrors 
to deter some daring spirits among the European troops from crossing 
the ditch at night. 1 was told, by an Officer in the Garrison, that 
some ‘ larking’”’ young fellows in his Regiment, having discovered 
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that the Alligators being frightened by the discharge of artillery, are in 
the habit of sinking to the bottom, and hiding themselves in the mud, 
for some minutes, after the morning and evening gun are fired, avail 
themselves of the only two auspicious moments in the twenty-four 
hours, by swimming across the ditch the moment the evening gun is 
discharged—pushing before them a chatty or light earthen jar into 
which their clothes have been previously stuffed—and after enjoying a 
night’s amusement outside the walls, returning in the same manner at 
gunfire in the morning. 

From hence to the foot of the Ghauts there is nothing particularly 
worthy of notice, except a few Native Forts, some of which exhibit 
considerable skill in the art of fortification, and great judgment in the 
choice of position. 

As we approached the Ghauts, the country which was hitherto flat, 
gradually became more mountainous, and afforded some beautiful 
views. Our encampment at Saulpett, at the foot of the Pass, and near 
the gardens of Santgur—famous for a peculiarly fine species of orange 
—struck me as one of the most beautiful sights I ever beheld.* An 
Indian encampment, with its Elephants, and Camels, and Tatto, 
and Bullocks, the various and picturesque dresses of the Camp Followers, 
and the number of handsome Arab Horses, each picketed in rear of 
his master’s tent, is at all times a striking object; but in such a situa- 
tion as this, with a foreground of blooming orange groves, a back- 
ground of lofty mountains, and the accessories of luxuriant tropical 
scenery lighted up by the warm glow of a tropical sunset, it forms a 
picture not easily forgotten, and still less easily described. 

From Saulpett we ascended the Peddoonaigdroog Pass, and halted 
for a day, at the top, to rest the Coolies, and beasts of burden. The 
scenery of the pass was wild and picturesque, but less grand than I 
expected. The jungle on each side of the road is very close, and was 
at one time much infested by Tigers, but they are now rarely met with. 
The Natives point out a place where a party of Troops were attacked 
by a Tiger about ten years ago, and two or three men killed. 

After ascending the Ghaut we entered the Mysore country, which is 
flat, and strikes one as rather barren, after the Carnatic. The plains 
abound with Antelope, but they are so wild, and the country so flat, 
that it is difficult to stalk them. 

The only place worthy of notice, after this, is Colar, celebrated as 
being the birth-place of Tippoo Sultan.—It is a large village with a 
good bazaar, and is inhabited by several Natives of rank.—In front of 
the Mosque we saw a Fakire (a Mahomedan devotee) performing a 
curious, and remarkably unpleasant, act of penance.—He was shod 
with a pair of wooden sandals, armed with long iron spikes, which, 
passing through the sole of his foot, came out at the instep, nailing 
his feet to the boards; and thus, ‘ larding the lean earth’ with his 
blood, he marched up and down, chanting a hymn, and looking as un- 





* To such of my Readers who think the beauties of Saulpett exaggerated, I can 
only reply, that the description was written in my days of Griffinage, and that I 
transcribe it verbatim. 
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concerned as if he were merely performing a pilgrimage, with his shoes 
full of boiled peas. 

Near the village of Narsapoor is a famous Banian tree, said to be 
one of the largest in India,—and certainly a marvellous specimen of 
tropical vegetation.— We measured it as accurately as circumstances 
would permit, and found the dimensions to be as follows :— 


Girth of parent stem : . 90 feet 
Circumference of the whole cluster of stems, at the roots 150 yards 
Circumference of shade afforded by the tree when the 
470 yards 
sun is vertical ‘ . ‘ 


We had no means of ascertaining the height of the Weds but it ap- 
peared enormous,” 

And now, Gentle Reader, having more than sufficiently taxed thy 
good-nature, by inflicting this long extract from the Journal of an 
unfledged Griffin, I respectfully take my leave, till next month, when 
I trust we shall meet again in the midst of more stirring scenes. 


(To be continued.) 





LOVE’S VIGIL. 
BY THE LATE ISABEL HILL. 


Come, with chaste eyes, 
And see where he lies, 
It is not in sleep, but in charmed rest ; 
With music around 
The flowery ground, 
One hand o’er his brow, and one on his breast. 
But ’tis not the grace 
Of that form or face, 
Half veiled in those auburn ringlets rare, 
Which kindles my smile, 
Nor heed I the while 
Who he wishes that mood to share ; 
Nor if, between his dark dew’d lashes, 
Fancy’s fairy vision flashes, 
Lending his cheek that ruby glow ; 
I pant not to see those blue eyes unclose, 
I need not a word from those lips of rose, 
Nor one swan-like bend from that neck of snow. 
It is enough, I see him breathe ; 
There beats a warm heart, that breast beneath, 
Which rises and falls like the waves of the sea; 
I ask not the joys his love might give, 
’Tis on his fe alone I live, 
And, while that lasts, earth hath charms for me. 
While, ’gainst the fresh autumnal breeze, 
Mine eye that precious incense sees, 
Pure as the vapour dawn exhales 
From opening buds !—while round me sails 
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And melts—that breath—Oh could I single 
Its essence from the zephyr’s sweet, 
With my fond tears its balm to mingle, 
My bliss could scarce be more complete. 
I gather new strength from that fragrant sigh, 
And am blest, while I feel I with him must die. 


Ah! Tyrant! must thou wake, to catch 
Thy sentinel upon the watch ? 
Great Love! what questions wilt thou ask, 
Thy poet’s wits to task ? 
Why do I joy to look 
On yonder brawling brook, 
Chafing its crystals to fantastic foam, 
Now mirroring the bloom 
Of flowers, whose rich perfume 
Upon the gadding wind escapes, to roam 
Like loving verse in search of fame, 
Vain but of heralding thy name ? 
In winter, why love I 
To trace against the sky 
The outline grand of some vast scene ; 
Some rock bereft of lichens green, 
Reposing there on high 
In natural majesty? 
Because I love the godlike quiet 
Of all Heaven-moulded features ; 
And should admire the homeliest creature's, 
If they, like thine, in joy or grief could riot. 
A beauteous child asleep 
Is a sublime and touching sight ; 
Yet sunburnt elves, who laugh and leap, 
Contend, embrace, sing, dance, or weep, 
Can stir me with delight. 
But, when the shapes that sport or plain 
Are rare as dreams of magic lore, 
Or classic minstrel’s store, 
Or forms that painters and that sculptors feign— 
I love to watch them as they lay, 
But joy and pride to see them all at play. 
As the breeze, o’er flowery beds 
Passeth, like a mother’s hand 
Patting all their shining heads, 
Bidding all their smiles expand, 
So does Fancy, like a lover, 
Yet with timid, modest care, 
Revel all thy features over, 
And fan them till they blush more fair. 
In a thousand graceful freaks 
Love goes rippling o’er thy cheeks ; 
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Wafting thence, as ’twere a mist, 
All the coldness pride assumes, 
All the pretty airs, and glooms, 
That forbid them to be kist. 
Filled with rich hopes, till they run o'er, 
Those eyes again for mirth explore— 
Like bees upon the wing, 
And just as arm’d to sting— 
Blest eyes! which are to me 
The stars which tame the sea 
Of the wild heart, this loving sigh 
At once doth rend and purify— 
What can I say of ye? 
Ye are the lights that shew 
The face, above-—below— 
That other pair of twins 
Dewy—almost as you, 
Which blush and tremble too, 
As they prayed pardon for ‘ ambrosial sins.’ 
It is not anguish which hath wrought 
That meek appeal, so fondly simple, 
On lips that lose themselves in dimple ; 
No anger bends those pensive brows, 
They droop, like the Hesperian boughs, 
Beneath the golden fruit of Thought ; 
Tho’ I stand awed, to mark the while 
So kind a frown, so sad a smile! 


It is because thy soul is vast and high, 
Thy mind by learning and by genius great, 
Thy habits temperate, 
Thy manners even, and thy gracious sigh 
Pitying, not selfish ; pardoning, not repining ; 
Thine inmost heart beyond the crowd’s divining, 
’Tis therefore that I love thee, and they hate. 
It is thy wisdom which gives worth 
Unto thy seraph wit and mirth ; 
It is thy gentle, patient goodness, glows 
In triumph o’er thy beauty. Heaven bestows 
Features of fair proportion on the knave, 
Villain, and passion’s slave, 
But heavenly Love well knows 
That looks like thine belong but to the brave, 
The just, the holy, and the true; forgive 
My stolen banquet, dazzled by thy waking, 
Forgive, if once ere these bright scenes forsaking, 
Again I tell thee why I love and live ; 
In maiden wise, or ‘‘ wenchlike words;” and hear 
Without one coy reproof, one shrinking fear, 
That only while thou liv’st, can life to me be dear ! 
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A GOSSIP ON SIGHT SEEING. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS IN SUFFOLK STREET.—BURFORD’S PANORAMAS OF 
THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO AND STORMING OF ST. JEAN D’ACRE.—EXHIBI- 
TION OF THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.-——EXHIBITION 
OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


Ir has been the fashion for some time past, to designate the Exhibi- 
tion of the Society of British Artists in Suffolk Street ‘‘ The Refuge 
for the Destitute.”” This is a sweeping assertion truly, and doubtless 
originated with one who had for years found favour in the eyes of the 
Hanging Committee of the Royal Academy. With every wish to 
deprecate a title so degrading to the Gallery now open to the public, 
we must candidly admit that a vast number of the pictures should 
never have been removed from the painting rooms of their respective 
perpetrators,—artists we cannot call them. If the ladies and gentle- 
men who have crowded the walls with their crudities, affirm in their 
defence, that they are but young beginners, we must tell them there 
*is ample room for improvement, and we trust they may in time amend; 
though certainly in our poor thinking some of them are past praying 
for. 

We shall proceed to point out the works of those painters affording 
us pleasurable feelings. Herring Sen. has two pictures from the 
subject of ‘‘ Duncan’s Horses,” cleverly handled, but the details are 
somewhat too theatrical; this we suppose arises from the dramatic 
source from which he drew his conceptions. ‘‘ Going to the Fair,’”’ by 
the same hand, is a very sweet bit of rustic scenery, remarkable for its 
truth to Nature. ‘‘ Mazeppa surrounded by Wild Horses,” affords 
the artist a glorious opportunity for displaying his knowledge of the 
anatomy of the noble animal he has made so constantly his study. 
We do not admire his ‘* Countess of Derby’s Departure.” 

‘‘The City and Bay of Salerno,” by Hofland, would be vastly im- 
proved if the water were rendered transparent; at present it more 
resembles a slab of lapis lazuli, than a Neapolitan sea. ‘* Hawes 
Water in Cumberland” is altogether a better specimen of the artist’s 
style. 

"lin has no less than seventeen pictures. ‘‘ On the Normandy 
Coast” is skilfully painted, ‘‘ Leith Hill, Surrey” a charming produc- 
tion; he has selected a favourable spot, and appears to have made 
his sketch under a genial state of atmosphere, the distance is sweetly 
managed, and the figures well grouped in easy and natural attitudes ; 
the same remarks are applicable to his ‘‘ Market Morning,” in fact the 
whole of this rising and industrious artist’s works are well entitled to 
commendation. 

«« A Stormy Sunset,” by Lancaster, has a little too much exaggera- 
tion of tint, the besetting sin of the Martin school, about it, still it is 
by no means a bad picture. ‘‘ Near Ostend” is in a more subdued, 
and consequently less objectionable tone. 
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‘‘Sunday Morning,” by Boddington, deserves especial praise, the 
foliage and herbage are touched with peculiar delicacy, and the com- 
position of the picture simple and beautiful. His other productions, 
«« An Old Wear on the River Ouse,” “‘ Sheep Washing,” ‘‘ A Woody 
Lane,” and ‘‘ The Favourite Haunt,” representing a clear pond, well 
sheltered by trees, in which some boys are bathing, are finished with 
the same care and adherence to Nature. 

Tompkins, whose paintings on many previous occasions have ex- 
cited our admiration, has devoted his pencil with great success in the 
pictures he exhibits this year; they consist of views of ‘* Andernach,” 
‘« Ehrenbreitstein,” ‘‘ Namur,” and ‘ Liege.” The Rhine and the 
Meuse are favourite rivers with our English artists, and Tompkins has 
visited them only to increase his well earned fame. His outlines are 
very carefully drawn, and he is every year improving in his manage- 
ment of colour. 

Studying in the same school as Stanfield, and Roberts, we are no 
ways surprised at his fast growing popularity. Par parenthése, ’tis 
somewhat remarkable that the highly gifted trio, the Messrs. Grieve, do 
not favour the world with pictures ; few, it is true, exceed in beauty 
those they present on the stage. 

Mr. Wilson, who is looked up to as a Magnate by this Society, has , 
some pretty coast scenery. We were not much pleased with his clas- 
sical subject of ‘‘ Chryses, the Priest of Apollo,” every thing about it 
is so fearfully exaggerated, such blood-red clouds, and waves to 
match, are unsightly objects. 

Mr. Pyne has a ‘‘ View of Shoreham” possessing considerable 
merit; his representation of ‘* Dover,” is very faulty in the outline, 
the fine old Castle never looked so unlike what it is, under any state 
of atmosphere, or from any point of view. His two paintings of 
‘*Chedder in Somersetshire,” are charming for their truthfulness. 
Few looking at these pictures would imagine that they represented 
English scenery, so wildly picturesque are the bold rocks, and the 
outlines of hill and dale. 

There is a vast deal of brilliant colouring, yet subdued by a purity 
of style, in Mr. Tennant’s ‘*‘ Unprofitable Gossip,”’ though the subject 
is badly named—who knows, but the artist himself, what the mounted 

man is saying to the milk-maid ?—Now his Interior in the Cliffs of 
Hastings, is remarkably well designated. The domestic happiness of 
the young couple is so apparent, that we quite agree with him, 
‘¢ There is no place like home,” even if it be constituted of an exca- 
vation in a chalk cliff. The ‘‘ Scene from Guy Mannering” did not 
afford us the same satisfaction: the blaze created by Meg Merrilies is 
such as no combustible ever caused, it resembles a collection of fiery 
serpents, more than a flame produced by the application of tow satu- 
rated in spirits to smouldering embers. We don’t fancy either the 
poor old Gipsy, or the Smuggler, and as regards the isolated hand 
visible in the left of the picture— 


“* Oh leave it out, indeed it is not fit.” 


Mr. Woolmer must be gifted with a highly poetical mind or he 
could not have conceived such a subject as his ‘“* Salvator Rosa;”’ he 
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has carried out his intention with great spirit and has produced a very 
pleasing picture. 

‘“‘ The Study of a Head,” by Mr. C. Baxter, is a lovely bit, which 
will catch the eye of all true lovers of the natural in Art. 

Mr. Shayer’s ‘“‘ Dairyman’s Daughter going to Market,” has the 
same recommendation; the figures faithfully represent the objects 
intended, whilst the landscape harmonizes deliciously with the prin- 
cipal objects. Another of this gentleman’s subjects is happily chosen, 
and well illustrated, ‘‘ Waiting for the Fishing Boats ;”’ in fact all his 
productions are marked with great talent. 

There are two pictures by Mr. Prentis that we much covet, not as 
we consider them as favourable specimens of art, but for the quaint 
and irresistible humour displayed in them. They represent two 
‘“* Passages in the Life of a Man.” First, ‘‘ He goeth forth.” A re- 
spectable, middle aged gentleman, who has evidently bestowed more 
than ordinary pains upon his toilet, is about to leave home for the 
purpose of honouring with his presence some public dinner, the an- 
nouncement of the Meeting hanging in the Hall, as a reminder we 
presume. The hat of this worthy personage is cocked on one side of 
his head, with the air of one determined ‘‘ never to be taken alive,” 
his highly polished cane is placed, for the nonce, under his arm, whilst 
he gingerly draws on his right hand glove, his countenance is full of 
becoming gravity, indicating the importance of the duties he is about 
to undertake; for such a man could not be less than a Vice President, 
or Steward at least. 

His wife, with tender solicitude for his comfort, proffers him the 
latch-key, he will take it the moment he has adjusted his primrose- 
coloured kid, and she, kind soul! gently insinuates that late hours and 
deep potations are not conducive to domestic peace. He blandly re- 
lies, — 
er Make yourself quite easy, my love, I shall be home early, and 
rely on it, as sober as a Judge.” 

And saying this, ‘‘ He goeth forth.”’ 

The hands of the Hall-clock indicate that twenty minutes have 
elapsed since it struck four—‘‘ He returneth.’’ After some minutes 
delay in the proper application of the latch-key, he has at length re- 
entered his own house. But can this be the gallant gay Lothario? 
How very drunk he looks! His body obedient to his tottering limbs, 
declines the perpendicular, his eyes are set in his head, his French 
cambric frill and neckcloth are in most admired disorder, his beaver is 
still cocked, but, alas! how differently from the imposing air it wore 
when he departed—it is stuck on the back of his head, and must have 
been placed there by the hand of some benevolent waiter. The cane, 
which he usually carried so majestically, it might have been mistaken 
for a Field Marshal’s baton, is now trailing after him, held by the silken 
knot that adorns it. The full-blown rose, he wore in his pride, has 
given place to a bunch of ribands, doubtless the insignia of his 
Stewardship, but this adornment having encountered sundry drops of 
soup and gravy, to say nothing of their immersion in the wine cup, 
dangle from his lapel in mute evidence of his changed condition. 

It is apparent that he is making up his mind to encounter his wife 
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with an air as full of rationality and sobriety as possible; the effort 
only distorts his muscles, and makes him look more ineffably ridicu- 
lous ! 

In the parlour sits his poor neglected lady,—she has been reading 
till her candle is nearly burnt to the socket, she has counted the 
hours since midnight, and at last put down her book in despair, 
giving way to the most fearful apprehensions for the safety of her liege 
lord. So stealthily has her ‘‘ naughty man” entered the house, she 
does not yet appear aware of his proximity,—a few moments will serve 
to reveal the fatal truth, and she will perceive that ‘ He returneth.” 

“ Waiting for the Tide,” by Mr. R. J. Hamerton, is very unjustly 
placed in such a position as to require the act of kneeling to look on 
it, the trouble of genuflection will be amply repaid by a survey of this 
clever, sparkling little picture. His larger painting, “‘ Ma Chere 
Petite Swur,” is more easy of access. It is a sweet subject, and 
treated with great feeling. A young French fisher-boy is bestowing 
his endearments upon his tiny sister; she receives them with the air of 
a coquette, though it is evident that she is very fond and very proud 
of her ‘‘ big brother.’”” The back ground, sea and sky, are managed with 
consummate skill, and form agreeable adjuncts to the two figures. We 
feel satisfied that the promise of excellence given by Mr. Hamerton, 
who is still a very young man, will at no very remote period be amply 
fulfilled, and that he will occupy a prominent position amongst the 
artists of this country. 

In the collection of Water Colour Drawings there is little to admire 
—we must except Mr. W. C. Smith’s ‘ Interior of the Galilee, Dur- 
ham Cathedral,” and a view of the ‘‘ Coast near Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight,” by Mr. M‘Kewan. 

Miss Lucy Adams has succeeded in catching to the life the expres- 
sion and features of Mr. Rudal, the celebrated Flute manufacturer, and 
amateur player. It is infinitely superior to her other works which 
hang below this portrait. 

In the Sculpture-room is a ‘* Sketch for a Piece of Plate to be pre- 
sented to Mr. Harmer; ”’ in the description we are informed that one 
group is intended to represent the ‘‘ Instruction of the Ignorant ;” this 
can only allude to the dissemination of that abandoned journal, the 
Weekly Dispatch, rendered doubly infamous by the Blasphemies of 
Publicola. Faugh! 

We take our leave of Suffolk Street, refraining from the ungracious 
task of pointing out many things to be seen within its Gallery deserving 
censure, some worthy only of ridicule, but these we leave to their fate, 
wishing all possible success to the Society of British Artists. 


BURFORD’S PANORAMA OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOU. 


We have all our lives been ardent admirers of Panoramas, and have 
made a point of visiting Leicester Square whenever a new subject has 
been exhibited. Many a delightful hour do we owe to Mr. Burford, 
and his predecessor Mr. Barker. 

It is told of Sir Joshua Reynolds that, on being asked to visit one of 
these pictures, he expressed a great distaste to such ‘‘ peep-shows,” 
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but a friend, anxious to overcome his prejudice, coaxed him one day 
when a heavy shower of rain had forced them to take shelter in the 
passage of an Exhibition-room in Spring Gardens, or the Haymarket, 
to look at what the people within had to show. Sir Joshua, com- 
pletely unaware of what he was going to see, consented. It was the 
Panorama of London, taken from the ruins of the Albion Mills, at the 
Surrey foot of Blackfriars Bridge. No sooner had the great Painter 
surveyed the circle in which he so unexpectedly found himself, than 
turning to his friend, with uplifted hands, he exclaimed,— 

‘“¢ The triumph of Perspective!” 

And ever after patronized, by frequent visits, similar productions. 

The present picture of the fight at Waterloo possesses extraordinary 
merit as a painting, the figures, both of men and horse, are well 
drawn, and naturally coloured, the grouping skilfully managed, the 
landscape in most of its features depicted with great truth to Nature, 
with an exception we cannot avoid stating. We know the ground 
well, visited it soon after the glorious victory which has rendered the 
spot immortal, and have repeated our survey since the stupid introduc- 
tion of the artificial mound crowned with a Belgic Lion, ‘* Ah, les 
braves Belges!”” We do not hesitate to state our conviction that the 
farm of Hougomont is placed in the picture much too near the 
Chaussée, on the left of which stands the small cabaret, prophetically 
called ‘* La Belle Alliance.’”’ The Chateau of Goumont, that memo- 
rable and well contested spot, does not appear to be placed, where it 
really was, on the extreme right of the British position. 

Truth to say, clever as the whole composition undoubtedly is, it 
does not represent the state of affairs at the moment when the Im- 
perial Guards made their last and futile attempt to charge our centre, 
The British cavalry were not then driving before them the Cuirassiers, 
from the vicinage of La Haye Sainte. 

Another very singular oversight struck us. The Brigade of Guards, 
under the command of the gallant General Maitland, when it repulsed 
the advance of those who professed their ‘‘ readiness to die, but deter- 
mination never to surrender,” were formed in a line four deep. Mr. 
Burford has represented them very differently, and why he has de- 
picted some dozen individuals who have broken their ranks, and 
advanced upon the close column of the enemy, in the most Quixotic 
way, we cannot imagine, and yet such is to be seen immediately over 
the entrance to the circle. 

The Duke of Wellington’s face is turned towards the spectator, not, 
as we should suppose was the case, looking towards the spot where 
the crisis of the battle was then enacting; but this and other points 
are the Painter’s license, and we have not the most distant desire to 
be hypercritical, especially as the Book of description honestly ac- 
knowledges that ‘‘ a few anachronisms have been committed.” 

Amongst the group of Officers surrounding Tue Duke, the gallant 
and lamented Sir Alexander Dickson ought to have been conspicuous, 
that distinguished officer was at the great Captain’s side from the mo- 
ment the battle commenced, until its glorious termination, and al- 
though on that day holding no command, atforded his Grace the 
advantage of the well tried experience and perfect knowledge of mili- 
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tary movements on their grandest scale of operation, which he had 
acquired by years devoted to the service of his country, wherever 
danger called him. 

Near the road leading from the field to the farm of Mont St. Jean 
is seen a solitary ammunition waggon on fire,—this chaussée should 
have been represented as covered with people, carriages, and horses— 
the wounded, making their way as best they could towards Brussels, 
to say nothing of a certain regiment of Hussars (thank Heaven not 
British !) Nassau, and Belgic gentry who fancied they were hit, or 
might be, if they remained under fire any longer. 

It has been remarked by the most competent judges that the Model 
made by Lieutenant Siborn, some time since to be seen at the Egyp- 
tian Hall, gave too much weight to the Prussian arm, at the moment 
selected. In his recent History of the Battle we understand that the 
ingenious artist and gallant soldier has corrected these mistakes. 

We remember hearing a Veteran General, who was present, account 
for this error by bluntly remarking— 

‘Oh, Siborn went to Berlin to get information, and he got crammed 
by the Prussians—this isn t (alluding to the Model) the Duke’s battle, 
which it was in reality, he fought it, he gained it, as I think I ought 
to know!” 

We are happy to perceive that Mr. Burford has avoided so strange 
a mistake, and with the few trifling defects we have presumed to point 
out, his picture presents a very striking and admirable representation 
of this tremendous conflict. We have little doubt but that it will 
long continue to prove as attractive as it now is. 

We did not fail to take advantage of the polite invitation to * walk 
up stairs,” given us by the nice little old lady who receives the 
checques, and after ascending Heaven knows how many steps, 


reached the view of the 


STORMING OF ST. JEAN D’ACRE, 


The spectator’s platform is nearly surrounded by hosts of Egyptians, 
who, poor fellows! are doing their utmost against the formidable 
broadsides poured in upon them. The explosion of the Magazine 
forms a fearful feature in this interesting picture. 

The association of ideas connected with the scene are flattering to 
an Englishman's self-love. Here Richard of the Lion-heart encamped, 
and carried the fortress by storm; here, the brave Sir Sidney Smith 
repulsed, defeated, and mortified the Corsican Buonaparte—and our 
last visit has proved that Britons, as far as indomitable courage is 
concerned, are of much the same mould in the present day, as they 
were in the years of Our Lord Eleven hundred and ninety-one, and 
Seventeen hundred and ninety-seven. 

We strongly recommend all persons, whose lungs will permit, to 
ascend this somewhat formidable staircase, as we are persuaded they 


will be amply repaid for their toil. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS. 


Since the formation of this Society some nine years ago, it is pleasant 
to observe the vast improvement that has taken place in the class of 
pictures exhibited. The two or three first seasons, if not “ sorry 
sights,” were but feeble and inefficient collections to compete with 
the “ Old Original” Gallery in Pall Mall East; such however is not 
the case with the works now offered to public inspection. 

Mr. Edward Corbould has contributed a large number of drawings ; 
we shall briefly observe that many of the smaller ones are pleasing— 
we confess we do not like his ‘*‘ Scene from Marmion,” or the ‘* Flight 
into Egypt,”—and proceed at once to speak of his chief production, 
‘*The Woman taken in Adultery.” There is a mild dignity in the 
face and figure of the Saviour admirably according with our ideal. 
The drapery flows in graceful and simple folds, and Mr, Corbould has 
selected as its colour a peculiar tint which harmonizes most felicitously 
with the general keeping, bringing forward the principal figure without 
having recourse to the aid of startling or obtrusive colours, The 
attitude of the female is happily chosen ; grief and shame are per- 
fectly expressed by the abject position of her limbs, whilst her face is 
embedded in one hand, the other falls at her side so as to indicate the 
mental agony she endures. We think that the flesh of the woman 
has a little too much of the violet in it, and we also are of opinion 
that the cord, with which she has been bound, is too small; such men 
as those represented as her accusers would have selected stronger 
bonds. The figures in this group are poetically conceived and powerfully 
executed, whilst the Pharisees, Scribes, and Priests, on the opposite 
side, demand equal praise. 

Mr. Fahey, to whose activity and urbanity in his capacity as Secre- 
tary the Society are so much indebted, has only four small pictures. 
They are faithful representations of English scenery, and are drawn 
with great truth to Nature, pure taste, and masterly execution. 

Mr. Oliver has devoted his pencil chiefly to depicting the sublime 
scenery of the Pyrenees, and with considerable success ; some of these 
are carefully finished, whilst others appear to be over hasty produc- 
tions. One would scarcely deem it possible that the same artist who 
produced the exquisite drawing of the ‘‘ Pass from Cautérets into 
Spain,” could have perpetrated such a crude and unpleasant affair as 
‘‘ The Road to St. Beat from Bagnéres.” 

Much as we admire the Marine subjects selected by Mr. T.S. 
Robins for the exercise of his art, we were positively delighted with 
his large picture of ‘‘The Market Place at Liege.” There is one 
female face, neither young nor handsome, but so full of sheer good 
humour, it would be impossible to resist an answering smile, or to 
purchase some of the tempting leyumes, or delicious fruits she offers 
to your notice, with an appeal so irresistible. The broad-brimmed hat 
becomes her exceedingly, whilst the ease of her attitude is in perfect 
accordance with the insinuating air her countenance assumes, Alto- 
gether the composition reflects great credit upon the artist. 

Mr. John Absolon illustrates well selected passages from the Spec- 
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tator,—Sterne, and Dickens;—but we must honestly assure Mr. 
Absolon that his Uncle Toby is not our Uncle Toby, there is an ab- 
sence of the air of an Old Soldier, the face does not beam with 
benevolence (for if ever there was a heart filled with the milk of human 
kindness it was that within the bosom of Captain Tobias Shandy). 
Mon Oncle, as here represented, resembles a retired Tallow Chandler, 
who in his day has been a leading member of the Lumber troop,— 
such a smug old fellow would never have run the hazard of being 
wounded at the Gate of Saint Nicholas. Nor can we speak in praise 
of Trim,—in the cannonading scene our darling Corporal is an absolute 
scarecrow. 

But if Mr. Absolon has failed in these points, he has nobly redeemed 
himself in his ‘‘ Rich Relations.” The bull-headed Squire, with his 
imperturbable visage, his antiquated Maiden Sister, for it is utterly 
impossible that a being with such a vinegar aspect could ever have 
had the slightest chance of Hymeneal bonds,—these two creatures, 
with hearts as stony as their faces, are brought in fine opposition with 
the lovely widow and her pretty orphan babes, who seek to claim 
relationship, and are so cruelly repulsed. 

The Picture tells its story; which although any thing but pleasing, 
is, alas, but an illustration of what too frequently occurs in this ‘* best 
of all possible worlds.” 

The “‘ Scene from Gil Blas,”” by the same artist, is also deserving of 
high commendation, the landscape and costumes are truly Spanish, 
whilst the roguish face of the boy Scipio gives ample promise of the 
rascality of his future life. 

The President, Mr. Warren,—and we plead Not Guilty to any dis- 
respect intended in not having named him previously,—has but few 
pictures. ‘The first that presents itself is a peculiarly interesting sub- 
ject; by the aid of the artist’s magic pencil we are initiated into all 
the mysteries of ‘* The Cooling-room of an Egyptian Bath.” A young 
bride, having gone through the customary immersion, is seated on a 
luxurious ottoman, whilst slaves of various hues and countries, proffer 
refreshments ;—that the eye may be gratified as well as the palate, 
two beauteous Dancing girls clothed in gorgeous apparel, are per- 
forming their saltant exercises with bewitching grace. The highly 
polished, and tesselated, marble floor reflecting the gay colours of 
their attire, and the movements of the lower limbs. The drawing is 
most elaborately finished, and will ere long, doubtless, grace the 
Collection of some wealthy Patron of the Arts. 

‘* The Sale of a Nubian Girl,” is, we have little doubt, painted from 
unquestionable authority, but the wretched object of barter is, (if we 
may be allowed the phrase,) so ‘‘ out of condition,” that her vendor 
cannot hope for large gain, if the purchaser is disposed to offer so 
much per pound. A more attenuated object we have not seen since 
Mons. Claude Surat honoured London with his presence. The 
wretched old woman weeping on the shoulder of the girl, strongly 
reminded us of the burden of a song with which the irresistible Liston 
used to convulse audiences, which ran, ‘‘ Ah hide your nose.” Still, 
in spite of her clumsy profile, the poor soul is an object of com- 
miseration ; for the girl we cannot feel much compassion,—she must 
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benefit by any change, and it is but natural to hope that her future 
owner will take some pains to fatten her. 

On the opposite side of the Gallery hangs ‘‘ Abraham dismissing 
Hagar and her Son” to the tender mercies of the Desert, but to us 
there is something so revoltingly horrible in the idea of such a doom, 
that we could not look on its representation with sufficient temper 
to give our opinion upon it as a work of art. 

Not so when we viewed the two companion landscapes ‘* Wimbledon 
Common” and ‘* Pegwell Bay as seen near Ramsgate ;” here our eyes 
rested with delight upon transcripts of Nature’s self. The oblong form 
Mr. Warren has selected materially favours the subjects,—an oppor- 
tunity is afforded for delineating a broad expanse of hill and dale,— 
Jand and water, foliage and herbage, without their being overwhelmed 
with an undue proportion of the “‘ skyey influences.”” We regard these 
twin pictures as Gems of Price. 

We trust that Mr. Duncan will not be displeased at our remarking 
that his charming picture of ‘‘ Mont Orgueil Castle, Jersey,’”’ reminded 
us forcibly of Clarkson Stanfield. There are so many similarities to be 
perceived in this picture, with the works of that splendid artist. The 
beautiful transparency and natural forms of the agitated waters, the 
careful drawing of all that appertains to the various craft, the skill with 
which the figures are introduced, their life-like and purpose-like atti- 
tudes, the minute attention bestowed on the architectural portions of 
the background, the excellence of the perspective, the atmosphere that 
surrounds and separates the various objects, and the admirable manage- 
ment of the sky, are achieved by Mr. Duncan with the same felicitous 
results that attend the exertions of the gentleman with whom we have 
compared him. In proof of our good feeling, we will offer our sincere 
wish that a few years may add the enviable initials of R.A. to Mr. 
Duncan’s name. 

Of the numerous works presented by Mr. D. Cox, we prefer his view 
of ** Rochester Castle,” which is remarkably well handled. This artist 
indulges in a spotty style, any thing but pleasing, because any thing 
but natural. 

‘¢ Monument of the Cardinals d’Amboise, Rouen Cathedral,” affords a 
fine specimen of Mr. Penson’s powers as a colourist. The tomb, with 
all its florid architecture, and varied ornaments, is carefully drawn, and 
well painted, The foreground will admit of the closest inspection, 
although, of course, the general effect of the picture is only to be at- 
tained by viewing it at a distance, when the illuminated lettering on the 
magnificent Missal cannot be distinctly visible. 

One thing we could have desired otherwise, and we make the ob- 
servation with all possible deference, and admiration of the artist’s un- 
doubted capabilities and Genius. We wish the Curtain, to the right 
of the Shrine, had not been so thoroughly of the same tone as the 
Architectural portions ; it looks, at present, as though it was carved in 
Sienna marble, and formed part of the sculptor’s design. A_ bold 
damask pattern of deep crimson, or puce, introduced on its folds, 
would in our minds materially improve the effect, without interfering 
in the slightest degree with the harmony of the whole. 

Don’t be very angry with this freedom of ours, clever Mr, Penson, 
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we entreat you, and on future occasions let the description of your 
subjects be printed in our Mother Tongue, for the advantage of Country 
Gentlemen, 

We were no ways pleased with Mr. Wehnert’s “‘ Laughing Girl,” or 
female head called ‘‘ Meditation ;”’ still less with his large picture in- 
tended to illustrate a scene from ‘‘ The Fortunes of Nigel.”” He has 
undoubtedly contrived to introduce into Alsatia a collection of faces 
of the most exaggerated character and expression, but they are all 
equally hideous, and unnatural ; it is true that vice, and vice accom- 
panied by slang particularly, will distort the features even of tole- 
rably well looking persons, but Mr. Wehnert’s heads might serve for 
comic demons in some tale of German diablerie rather than as belong- 
ing to denizens of London in the reign of our first James. 

The picture is terribly frittered by an attempt to do too much, and 
crowd the space with varied objects, one of the greatest faults of 
Maclise, by the way; there is an absence of keeping throughout, the 
Card party in the Gallery are just as close to the Spectator as Duke 
Hildebrod or his one-eyed bull-dog. The swaggerer, who wishes to 
pass for a Soldier from the Low Countries, is a decided failure, despite 
his long sword, and other indications of his martial bearing, he looks 


*“‘ The mildest man that ever cut a throat!” 


Nigel is an inanity, and the Duke a bad compound of conventional 
Falstaffs and Bardolphs. 

Having thus candidly expressed our opinion, it affords us genuine 
satisfaction to name in terms of commendation a very pleasing and 
well executed picture by the same hand. Its subject is ‘* An Armourer’s 
Workshop,” and here the details, though numerous, are so carefully 
handled that every thing is in its right place. The alteration made in 
the antique roof for the introduction of sky-lights, is cleverly con- 
ceived, and remarkably well managed; the vestiges of Architectural 
grandeur contrast admirably with the modern brick chimney con- 
structed over the principal forge. The figures are good and well 
placed, and altogether it is a work of exceeding merit. 

Mr. L. Haghe, whose pictures for the last two seasons were the 
Lions of the Exhibition, to use the phrase in its modern acceptation, 
has given on this occasion but one specimen of his magic pencil ; and 
we regret to add in a drawing by no means to our taste. It is quite 
true that the armour of the kneeling Knight is as finely painted as 
heart can desire, or Art achieve, all the other accessories are beauti- 
fully managed, but neither the Confessor nor the Penitent are blessed 
with faces worthy to be handed down by such an Artist. The priest 
is a common-place, unmeaning-looking, old beast, and the warrior 
has about as vulgar and plebeian a visage, as we ever beheld; as 
unlike a belted Knight or flower of Chivalry as man can look. This 
we the more lament, having a vivid recollection of the noble counte- 
nances we have seen produced by the same pencil. Homer sometimes 
sleeps ! 

We presume to suggest to Mr. Campion that he confine himself to 
such small subjects as his ‘‘ French Diligence,’’ and ‘ Innescorthy 
Mail;”’ they are both clever, and faithfully delineate the national 
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characteristics of the two countries. In his large picture ‘‘ Crew and 
Passengers of a Wreck effecting a Landing on a Rocky Coast,” he has 
got out of his depth. The grouping is bad, the water worse, and the 
complexion of Master Blacky, who is about to throw a rope on shore, 
does not in the slightest degree resemble that of an African, The 
tint Mr. Campion has bestowed upon his Negro, is that of a man 
rubbed over with a mixture of walnut ketchup and soot, then polished 
with a black-lead brush. Stick to your little bits, good Sir! your 
Irish Mail is worth a ship-load of such Boat’s crew; and if you will 
meddle with maritime matters, confine yourself to the same size and 
character of subject as ‘*‘ Worthing Sands,” a beauteous morsel. 

Mr. Kearney’s ‘‘ Wardour Castle surrendered to the Roundheads,”’ 
is a sad jumble of figures, devoid of grace, original conception, or the 
common rules of arrangement. The great error appears in selecting a 
subject so far beyond the artist’s power of realization; a lamentable 
failure is the consequence, and we cannot but regret that so much time 
has been bestowed to so little purpose. He has another historical 
subject also here, ‘‘ Richard Coeur de Lion arrested at Berlin,” not a 
whit better than the other. Our gallant Richard looks like a fright- 
ened Tom-cat, whilst Leopold assumes an attitude so unnaturally 
melodramatic, as to resemble nothing so much as the hero of one of 
Fitzball’s theatrical monstrosities,—things which set common sense 
and Nature at equal defiance, and therefore call upon the actor to 
distort himself outrageously, that he may keep pace with the text. 

We must sacrifice our Gallantry to Veracity, and avow that Miss 
Fanny Corbaux’s representation of “ Friar Lawrence awakening Juliet 
in the Tomb,” does not accord with our ideas of that terrible scene. 

’Tis true the hapless girl is at the moment when roused from her 
death-like sleep unconscious of the horrors which surround her, but, 
as here depicted, she seems to take matters so very coolly, that the 
expression of her countenance would be equally appropriate were she 
giving directions for a new dress. The whole picture appeared to us 
so painfully laboured, the heavy and oft-repeated tints used by Miss 
Corbaux to produce her effects, are apparently not laid on with a 
brush, but a trowel, and the consequent result is a terribly unpleasant 
woolly texture prevailing all over the drawing. We will say no more, 
—for dispraise of a lady is always ungracious, but hasten to pour forth 
our unqualified admiration of the production of another of the softer 
and superior sex, and speak of a picture, in our judgment, never 
equalled, or surpassed. To those who have visited the Gallery, it is 
unnecessary to say that we allude to the marvellous drawing of Miss 
Setchell. The art of Water Colour Painting has here reached its acme. 
Nothing can be more exquisite! Examine it as minutely as you will, 
you cannot detect a fault, fresh beauties spring up before you the 
longer you gaze on this exquisite work of Genius. 

A most affecting passage from 

“* Nature’s sternest painter, but the best,” 


as Byron so justly denominated George Crabbe, has been chosen by 
the fair artist. The subject was well worthy of a female hand,—the 
undying constancy of woman is here faithfully portrayed—’tis true 
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that the object of affection is a manacled felon, debased, degraded, 
but Love, all powerful Love, triumphs. 

The wretched captive buries his face in his hand, yet still he listens 
to the voice of her, his fondly cherished, for her sweet tones pour the 
balm of consolation upon his wounded spirit. The face of the female 
is absolutely angelic, subduing the bitterness of her anguish she 
assumes a calmness of demeanour, in the blest hope that by such an 
effort, he to whom she is betrothed will become more tranquil, and 
hearken to words of comfort ; her attitude is at once simple and digni- 
fied, her dress in strict accordance with her station in life, the straw 
bonnet she has taken off has no gaudy ornaments to mock the gloom 
of a prison ; all is natural, chaste, and captivating. The stalwart figure 
of the man is in admirable drawing, the body and limbs painted with 
an evident knowledge of anatomical proportion ; the hands are espe- 
cially worthy of praise, from the care bestowed on them. His dress is 
perfect, even to the neglected lace-up boots. 

Miss Setchell has contrived with consummate skill to take away 
from the frightful and unpicturesque formality of the fetters attached 
to the legs of the unhappy prisoner; they are plainly indicated, as 
the sad story required, but the iron on the left side has slipped round 
in the ring which encircles the ancle, and is thereby nearly hidden by 
the limb in front. This arrangement, simple as it appears in itself, 
affords strong proof of the pure taste and refined judgment of the artist. 
The tone of colour given to the background—the damp and rough 
hewn walls of a cell, is equal to any of Rembrandt’s happiest efforts. 
All the subordinate objects are carefully drawn, and well painted ; 
the miserable bedstead, the squalid blanket, are there, but are not 
forced upon the attention of the spectator. The chair on the right, 
on which is placed a pitcher of water, and a morsel of coarse bread, 
are all in perfect unison with the subject, and are handled in a 
manner worthy of our best masters. 

We have heard it mentioned in a quarter, not likely to be misin- 
formed, that H. R. H. Prince Albert, on the first sight of Miss 
Setchell’s picture, expressed his desire to become the possessor of it 
at the price of Two hundred pounds. His Royal Highness was in- 
formed that the drawing had already been sold, the fortunate purchaser 
paying only Twenty-five guineas for his treasure. The Prince, de- 
sirous to mark his admiration of the brilliant talents of the fair artist, 
made such arrangements that Miss Setchell should pay her duty to 
the Queen at Buckingham Palace, bringing with her any other spe- 
cimens of her Art she might deem fit for the occasion. The interview, 
we understand, led to the happy result of Her Majesty commanding 
a picture of the same size as that her Royal Consort had admired, 
to be executed expressly for her, graciously intimating that the 
remuneration would be Three hundred pounds. We heartily hope 
that all this be strictly true; it reflects honour on the taste of Prince 
Albert, and on the Queen for bestowing such liberal patronage upon a 
young English Woman. 

All possible success attend you, Miss Setchell!—If we are asked 
why we did not at the commencement of our remarks upon the Exhi- 
bition, place your name, we answer that as the Turtle eater will re- 
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serve the green fat as the most delicious morsels, to be partaken when 
he has finished his soup—so have we, purposely, kept the mention of 
your beautiful drawing, till the end of our notice as a bonne bouche. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Where a collection consists of no less than fourteen hundred and 
nine objects, it is not, in reason, to be expected that even a tithe of 
them can be noticed in the brief space we are forced to devote to the 
Royal Academy. 

We are particularly anxious that our ‘‘ Gossip’’ may escape the 
charge of being ‘‘ twaddle,”’ and therefore hastily record our impres- 
sions, as it is not improbable that we may pay another visit to Trafal- 
gar Square, and be induced to resume the subject, next month. 

Sir A. W. Calcott exhibits three pictures only. Two ‘‘ Composi- 
tions,” one of English, and the other of Italian scenery, these forma 
beautiful contrast, and are painted in the best manner of this accom- 
plished artist. ‘* A View of Dort,” by Sir Augustus, is also a sweet, 
sparkling landscape. 

Our especial favourite Clarkson Stanfield has been more than 
usually industrious, though his ‘* damned good-natured friends,” and 
what mortal is without them? were pleased to insinuate that he ‘‘ had 
been wasting his precious time upon the Scenery of Acis and Galatea 
for Drury Lane Theatre.” Call ye such productions waste of time, 
ye snarling curs? if so, who will care a rush for your good or evil 
report ? 

But let us speak of his contributions to this Exhibition. Where 
can be found more delightful*productions than his ‘* Amalfi,” ‘ Isola 
Bella,” that somewhat eccentric depot of all that is charming in 
Nature and Art, surrounded as it is by Lake and Mountain scenery of 
the most fascinating character? Look again at his ‘‘ Pozzuoli,’’ would 
you desire a more delicious atmosphere, or a distance treated with 
greater delicacy of touch? If you want the picturesque in domestic 
architecture, go and examine ‘‘The Inn Kitchen at Amalfi,” and 
when you have admired all the quaint ins and outs of this hostelry, 
then feast your eyes upon the beauteous landscape of ‘‘ Terracina.” 

We must pass over the two smaller pictures of ‘‘ Maria,” and 
‘* Doretea,”” by Mr. Uwins, much as they deserve praise, that we 
may have an opportunity of expressing our delight at his larger sub- 
ject, called ‘‘ The Lesson.” We know not which of the family to envy 
most, the proud and happy mother, who is instructing her darling 
child in the movements of the Tarentella, the joyous pupil herself, 
the father affectionately gazing upon both, or the old grandmother 
who is beating the tambourine to mark time for the dancers, and 
doubtless remembers when she was regarded as an expert performer in 
the national pas de deux. 

Mr. Etty has evinced a desire to be playful as regards the names 
he has applied to a couple of his pictures. ‘‘ Two of the modern Time,” 
are represented by a lady and her pet puppy, we mean a four-legged 
one, of course. ‘* One of the olden Time,” is a Steel-clad Warrior. 
These paintings ‘‘ would not have moulted a feather” had there been 
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less affectation in their denominations. The large picture of ‘‘ The 
Dance”’ is a favourable specimen of the Artist’s style-—Why one of 
the Youths should continue to wear his somewhat ponderous sword 
whilst lightly tripping, we know not. The centre Nymph is so ab- 
sorbed and excited by the mazy movements, as to be utterly uncon- 
scious of the perilous state of her drapery; the next pirouette she 
makes must be attended with the most unpleasant results ;—that thin 
gauze will inevitably fall off her shoulders, and then some cynical 
looker-on will apply to her the same remark as that extorted by an 
accident which befel the irresistible ‘* Heroine,’’ Cherubima,— 


“ It was the funeral of Modesty, and the pall was supported by tittering 
Malice !”” 

But the title of the companion picture is sufficient to bid us hold our 
irreverent tongues, it assures us that ‘‘ The innocent are Gay.” So 
let them dance on, for have we not the authority of George Colman 
to the effect, that,— 


** Adam and Eve, were at the world’s beginning, 
Ashamed of nothing till they took to sinning.” 


David Roberts nobly sustains his well earned reputation, his ‘ In- 
terior of the Church of San Miguel, Xercy, Spain,” is elaborately 
finished; so is ‘‘ The Chapel of the Convent of St. Catherine, on 
Mount Sinai.”’ Whilst the view of ‘“‘ Thebes,” and ‘* Remains of the 
Temple of Koum Ombos, Upper Egypt,” prove the laudable attention 
he has bestowed upon the uncouth architecture and ornaments of a 
people, whose stupendous works have of late been rendered familiar to 
us, mainly owing to the persevering enterprise and Genius of Mr. 
Roberts. His splendid view of “ Petra, the Edom of Scripture,” 
affords ample materials for serious reflection, here indeed is seen the 
fulfilment of The Prophecies ! 

Mr. Maclise’s ‘* Play Scene in Hamlet”’ is full of beauties and de- 
fects ;—many portions are exquisitely treated, but as a whole, we 
cannot find in our hearts to admire the composition. Our principal 
reason is, because the painting is not in strict accordance with the 
text. When Lucianus pours the “ leperous distilment’”’ into the ear of 
the (Player) King, the impetuous Hamlet, determined that his hated 
Uncle shall understand to the utmost extent the action of the piece, 
gives an excited and hasty commentary upon the story, on which the 
King instantly starts from his chair, and rushes, conscience stricken, 
from the apartment. Here the To. fratricide is represented as 
turning away his head in the agony of guilt, but no indication is given 
of his intended retreat. Gertrude, who was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, ‘‘ an accessory before and after the fact,” sits looking on the 
murderous scene, as though she was innocent as a sucking dove. 
Hamlet’s visage is not that of 


“* The observed of all observers,” 


the lubber of a man lying on the floor with his limbs so strangely 
huddled together, in no way resembles 


“ The glass of Fashion and the mould of form !” 
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His confidential friend Horatio, who has been specially charged to 
mark the effect of the mimic scene upon the Usurper, is not sufficiently 
or distinctly indicated—surely, the spoony young man standing 
behind the chair of the Chamberlain’s daughter, is not intended for 
the bosom friend of the Prince of Denmark. Polonius is drawn the 
same conventional driveller, actors and painters have made him, 
though he is no¢ so depicted by the great hand of Shakspere. Ophelia, 
because allowed to be ‘‘ fair,’’ is represented as a common-place blonde 
——any thing but our ideal of “‘ the celestial and most beautified.”” The 
Danish guards encased ‘ in complete steel” we regard as the best 
portion of the work ; in short, we are better pleased with every part 
of the picture, but the principal figures. 

‘“* The Return of the Knight,” is so inconveniently placed in a dark 
corner, it is hardly possible to obtain a view of it. ‘* The Origin of 
the Harp,” is a poetical illustration of a most poetical subject, and is 
decidedly the best of Mr. Maclise’s productions this year. 

Some brilliant specimens of the peculiar and inimitable powers of 
delineating animal life, possessed by Mr, Edwin Landseer, adorn the 
walls. Nothing can be finer than his ‘‘ Otters and Salmon.” You 
might almost fancy, as you gazed, that 


** An ancient and fish-like smell,” 


saluted your nostrils; for although the Salmon are fresh from the 
water, depend on’t the Otters have 


“* As it were, a sort of none of the newest.” 


*‘The Highland Shepherd’s Home,” is correct in its minutest de- 
tails, and skilfully treated. ‘‘ Ziva,” a badger dog of the Prince of 
Saxe Cobourg’s, would be a valuable addition to Mr. Cross’s fine col- 
lection of the canine race. The “‘ Pair of Brazilian Monkeys,” are the 
oddest little fellows imaginable ; we can answer for the fidelity of their 

rtraits, having seen them when they belonged to Mr. Wombwell, 
who dutifully presented them to our Gracious Queen. The two dogs 
‘* Breeze’ and “‘ Eos,” are doubtless great pets of their respective pro- 
prietors, Prince Albert, and the Accountant General, and they will live 
on canvass for centuries after they have ceased to wag their tails. ‘*‘ The 
Sanctuary,” is absolutely affecting; it does not represent that portion 
of a Catholic church where a Homicide, or robber, may be sure of 
shelter, till the Priest is at leisure to give him absolution ; but a hunted 
hart, who after swimming across an extensive lake till its strength is 
nearly exhausted, at length plants his wearied limbs upon the strand 
of an island, which he hopes pict prow a haven of refuge; his sudden 
appearance startles a host of wild fowl, who have congregated in the 
sedge, and they spread their glossy wings, giving noisy evidence of 
their alarm at the intrusion.—Birds, Animal, Landscape, sky, are all 
admirably painted, and we defy any one to regard this picture with- 
out feelings of commiseration for the exhausted deer. 

Two portraits painted by the late Sir David Wilkie, cannot fail to 
excite interest, not only from the circumstances of his recent and 
lamented decease, but because they afford us opportunities of judging 
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what sort of physiognomies belong to ‘* Muhemed Ali, the Pacha of 

Egypt,” and his juvenile sovereign the ‘‘ Sultan Abdul Meedgid.” We 

confess there is nothing very engaging in either of the countenances ; 

though we are glad to make their acquaintance through the medium of 
int and canvass. 

Allan’s ‘‘ Battle of Preston Pans,” is not one of his happiest efforts, 
and we shall therefore say no more, having a strong personal regard 
for the worthy Caledonian. 

‘“‘ The Heroes of Waterloo,” by J. P. Knight, is, in our judgment, 
a very superior production to Mr. Salter’s picture on the same subject. 
Knight’s likenesses are infinitely more faithful; he has succeeded to 
admiration in catching of Tue Duke’s face. Equally felicitous are 
those of the Marquis of Anglesea, Lords Hill, Vivian, Fitzroy Somer- 
set; Generals Murray, Maitland, Alexander Dickson, Andrew Barnard, 
&c. &c.; in fact we recognize them all at a glance. The painter has 
wisely not attempted to flatter, or he might have given a less plebeian 
expression to the face of Sir John Lambert, which is a marvellous 
likeness ! 

We shall forbear from the expression of our distaste to Mr. Turner's 
Experiments in Palette cleaning; because we are quite sure that he is 
incorrigible and becomes worse and worse every year. His performance 
denominated ‘‘ War,” represents Napoleon, as an unboiled Crawfish, 
stuck up in the centre of a salad bowl, where the yolks of eggs and 
large slices of beet root predominate,—or something exceedingly 
like it. 

Now although Mr. Haydon is nearly as sane as Mr. Turner, he 
ought never to venture on Historical pictures—he has two things so 
called here, and both are sad specimens of the higher walks of Art. 

The room devoted to Miniatures would require a week’s examina- 
tion; we passed through it, only stopping to admire an excellent 
likeness of young Betty, the Tragedian, which has besides the merit of 
fidelity, the additional charm of being a remarkably clever picture. 
We are vexed that we did not devote time to the examination of some 
other portraits by Mr. Childe, as judging from the specimen we saw, 
they must be worthy of commendation. 

The Dungeon devoted to Sculpture was so dark,—although it was 
a fine bright day out of doors,—that we could only distinguish the 
colossal figure of the late Sir Pulteney Malcolm. It is a noble statue, 
very like the good and gallant admiral, whose friendship we had the 
honour to enjoy,:and we sincerely congratulate Mr. Bailey in having 
succeeded in transmitting to posterity the face and figure of one so 
estimable. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. PALL MALL EAST. 


For more than eight and thirty years has this Society existed. We 
remember, as though it was but yesterday, their second exhibition at 
Wigley’s Promenade Rooms, in Spring Gardens,—where the first Invi- 
sible Girl was—not to be seen. Whenever we have happened to be in 
London, or rather in England, for a hundred miles or so was nothing 
to us some years back, we have rarely missed visiting ‘‘ The Water 
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Colour,” and we have watched with intense interest, and increased 
satisfaction, the marvellous progress of this beautiful Art. We love 
it all the more, because it belongs almost exclusively to our own dear 
country. France can produce nothing to compete with it, and what are 
the landscapes in body colours to be purchased at Rome or Naples, 
compared with our British productions? Distemper and rude health 

cannot offer a stronger contrast. Year after year new candidates for 
public favour have been admitted to this, the Parent Society, and the 
‘* New”’ one, already mentioned, owes its origin to the fact that this 
Gallery could contain no other works but those of its Members. This 
determination on the part of the Old Society was wise, for it is a 
peculiar feature in this Exhibition, that the Spectator is enabled satis- 
factorily to see every picture included in the Catalogue, generally 
amounting to Three hundred and twenty subjects. 

The gitted President, Copley Fielding, exhibits a large number of 
drawings, but he has chosen on this occasion to send a “hajority of 
small subjects ; we will allow that they are Gems, but their size de- 
tracts from the consequence attached to lis name, as the noblest mas- 
ter of his art. Amongst his larger works, we especially admire the 
‘“* Distant View of Bolton Abbey,” and ‘ Vessels ina Breeze.” Can 
any thing excel the execution of the turbulent waters, and threatening 
sky in the last named? Who can depict with such truth the peculiar 
scenery of our Downs? The sweeping undulations of the upper lands, 
terminating in some rich valley, or abruptly ending in Cliffs, beyond 
which the distant sea meets the line of horizon ; ‘look at his * View 
from Cisbury Hill near Worthing” as an example, or at another charm- 
ing and truly English Landscape, embracing a vast expanse of ‘‘ The 
North Riding of Yorkshire, towards Thirsk,” &c. ‘* Fingal’s Cave,” 
although admirably treated, is too formal for the pencil, Basaltic 
columns, in nature, are doubtless grand and imposing objects, but 
when seen on the very reduced scale essential for a drawing, there is 
an air of line and rule about them, any thing but picturesque. 

Nesfield has sent only two pictures. They are large in size, and 
exquisitely painted. Having the superintendence of clearing the 
woods near Tore Lake, Killarney, he made a sketch of the ‘ Fall” 
there, and has produced a most delightful and highly finished work, 
A mighty mass of rushing waters, profusion of varied foliage, with 
broken rocks, have ever been favourite objects with Nesfield, and here 
they are all depicted in the happiest manner. That his Genius is not 


confined to these particular objects, he has afforded convincing proof 


in his beauteous scene called ‘‘ A Day on the Upper Lake, Killarney.” 
An air of life is given to the scene by the skilful introduction of a va- 
riety of figures. The noble Stag at ‘bay, pursued by the hounds into 
the transparent lake, the Huntsman (an Irishman you might swear) 
rushing to the rescue of his pack, for the Antlers of the hunted Deer 
have already given one dog his coup de grace; the boats filled with 
‘* Genteels,” the rocks clothed with Arbutus, in fact, all that can ren- 
der a scene delightful, (excepting, of course, the suffe rings of the poor 
animals,) is here depicted with consummate talent. 
VOL, XcV. x X 
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Prout’s ‘‘ Hotel de Ville, Brussels,” is remarkable for the truth of 
its drawing, and the animated grouping of the Market people and 
others assembled in the Place. This and another charming painting, 
‘* Nuremberg, Bavaria,” are of goodly size, but he has also some nine 
or ten lesser subjects, full of his peculiar merits as a delineator of Ar- 
chitecture. 

Mr. Evans has supplied four lovely bits of scenery, taken in the 
immediate neighbourhood of his residence at Eton, as well as a de- 
lightful drawing of the ** Tore Lake, Killarney,” which we presume he 
visited in company with his friend, Nesfield. A view of that fine old 
city, ‘‘ Durham,” Is a favourable specimen of Mr. Evans’s powers. 

** A Sunset Effect, seen from Hastings Beach” and ‘* Frederickstein 
on the Rhine—Morning,” prove with what judgment Mr. Harding 
can manage the most vivid culouring required for the one subject, 
and produce the cold grey, misty effect which marks the other period 
of the day. He has beside these, three other pictures painted with 
that scrupulous attention which distinguishes the works of this de- 
servedly popular artist. 

Mr. Hunt, as usual, excites our risible muscles by his quaint and 
admirable representations of the ‘‘ human face divine” under the most 
homely phases. Passing his ‘‘ Troopers,” which are not amongst his 
most successful efforts, we arrive at the *‘ Unwelcome Visitor,” a 
country boy disturbed in the enjoyment of his fruit pudding by the 
intrusion ofa Wasp; this is capitally told, you almost fancy, if you stop 
a little, that young Chaw-bacon will succeed in destroying his tor- 
mentor. Deadly enmity towards the insect, and a lively love of pud- 
ding struggle in his features. Next to this in excellence is his head of 
the ** Carrier,” at Rochester,— 


** Lend me thy lanthorn, quotha? Marry I’ll see thee hanged first.” 


A poor lad returning thanks to Heaven for the abundant meal 
spread before him, is full of pure sentiment. The “ Fruit” and 
‘* Flower” pieces are charmingly natural, but the most elaborate 
drawing of Mr. Hunt's is the “‘ Interior of West Hill House, the Resi- 
dence of J. H. Mawe, Esq.” We hail the splendid antique chair 
introduced in this picture as an acquaintance of last season, but so 
magnificent a piece of furniture is well worthy of a ‘*second ap- 
pearance.” 

“‘The Wedding,” by Mrs. Seyffarth, is a well conceived composi- 
tion exquisitely executed. We could amuse ourselves (but perhaps 
not our readers) by relating the history of all the parties concerned, 
from the reluctant Bride .and her broken-hearted lover, even to the 
Coachman who is waiting, with his white favour in his cocked hat, to 
drive off the wedding party in the antiquated Bridegroom’s more 
antiquated family coach,—but we must not indulge in such fancies. 

Mr. Bartholomew has depicted in his own inimitable manner two 
_— of that rare, eccentric, and lovely class ‘‘ The Air Plant.” 

hese are the ‘‘ Dendrobium nobile,” and the ‘* Phalenopsis Ama- 
bile.” The drawings, independent of their beauty, are the more valu- 
able from the fact that only three specimens of the originals are-to’ be 
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found in England. We can safely answer for the fidelity of the artist, 
even to a petal, well versed as we are in the former productions of his , 
magical pencil. If any doubt our assertion, let them examine the 
groups of ‘‘ Camellia Japonica,” or our own English ‘‘ Convolvulus,” 
with which they cannot fail to be familiar, and we shall win them 
to our opinion, 

The groups of animals by Mr. Hills are drawn with great attention, 
but this gentleman indulges in a mode of stippling, that forces us to 
compare his paintings with embroidery, or worsted work. We want 
a breadth of effect, which the dotty mannerism into which he has fallen 
does not give, although he finishes his works very highly. 

Mr. Varley appears to have taken leave of Water Colour drawing, 
except as a vehicle for making imitations of the old masters, with 
whose paintings time, and accumulated dust have “ played fantastic 
tricks.” This fully accounts for the Mulberry coloured clouds, such 
intense depths in the browns and greens, with now and then a streak 
of dirty yellow, or red, which we find in Mr. Varley’s present produc- 
tions, seeming to assert that he knows what ought to be found in Na- 
ture. He is so fondly attached to his eternal straight line, that 
scarcely a drawing comes from his pencil, but we are sure to be struck 
with its prominent feature. We deeply lament that he has chosen to 
abandon his former style of colouring, which was undoubtedly every 
way preferable to the exaggerated tints and tones in which he now 
indulges, 

We have for many years been one of Mr. Cattermole’s ardent ad- 
mirers, and are therefore pained at saying that his two pictures ‘¢ The 
Castle Chapel,” and ‘‘ Hospitality to the Poor,” do not afford us the 
same pleasurable sensations we derived from the contemplation of his 
former contributions. 

Ritcher’s ‘* Zobeide bringing Gold, &c, to her Husband Abon Has- 
san,” from an amusing Tale in the Arabian Nights, shows what he can 
do, an’ he will. Why does he fritter his talents away upon single 
female heads, all with the same unmeaning simper, and attempt at 
archness, that renders their appearance disgustingly meretricious, 
when he has the power of producing so glorious a picture as the one 
now named ? 

Joseph Nash, whose splendid work on our Old English Mansions, 
has entitled him to the gratitude of all true lovers of their country, has 
but one Drawing—but sucha Drawing! Never did we more wickedly 
desire to break the Commandments, and possess ourselves of ‘‘ other 
men’s goods” than when we stood before this marvellous specimen of 
Mr. Nash’s extraordinary powers. It represents the ‘* Porch at Mon- 
tacute, Somersetshire,” and the ornate workmanship with which our 
forefathers were wont to adorn their houses, is here depicted in a most 
engaging manner. 1 

‘« Fecamp Coast,” and ‘‘ Avranches, Normandy,” are good pictures 
by Mr. Bentley. In his drawings of *‘Tréport,” and the “ Pier at 
Broadstairs,” he has failed in imparting to the water the pellucid ef- 
fect so essential to the representation of that element. This was not 


the case in his lately exhibited works, and may arise from some failure 
xx 2 
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~ in an experiment with a peculiar admixture of colours, which he deemed 


better adapted for his purpose. 

From Mr. Gastineau’s numerous productions, we select for especial 
commendation his charming views of ‘‘ Barnard Castle, Durham,” and 
‘* Dover Castle from the Folkestone Road ;” with the latter view we 
are intimately acquainted, and pronounce this drawing to give as cor- 
rect a representation of the scene, as can be produced. He has also a 
large and highly-finished picture of ‘‘The South Stack Lighthouse, 
near Holyhead,”’ full of extreme merit; the buildings and land portion 
are most carefully depicted, and the sea and stormy sky which form 
the background, are painted with vast spirit and attentive observance 
of Nature. 

Mr. Oakley has omitted to introduce in his Gypsy faces that pe- 
culiar olive tint, which so strongly indicates their Oriental Origin. 
With this sole defect, his pictures evince considerable talent. 

** Christ-church Gate, Canterbury,” by Mr. Mackenzie, affords a 
correct representation of that splendid vestige of Monastic Architecture, 
now, alas! destroyed. We well remember seeing it, many a time and 
oft, before the turrets were dismantled ; and this clever and faithful 
picture brought back to our recollection the many hundred pleasant 
days we have passed in the fine old City, then containing a numerous 
Garrison. 

‘‘ Hampstead Heath,” as pourtrayed by Mr. Fripp, must be a 
picturesque spot—it has been so be-lauded by some of the small fry 
of Cockney poets, that we have always felt a distaste towards paying 
it a visit. Of the sweet bit of Brook scenery, ‘‘ Near Stapleton,” we 
can speak in praise, knowing how true the drawing is to the lovely and 
sequestered spot chosen by the Artist. In his view of ‘‘ Tenby Castle,” 
he has introduced in the foaming waves such a huge quantity of 
Opaque pea-green, as entirely to destroy the effect intended. 

Mr. F. Tayler’s ‘‘ Moss Trooper,” is a spirited sketch—he has 
bestowed more pains and with great success upon his delightful small 
drawing of ‘‘ Turning out the Guard,” and there is much to admire 
and commend in his ‘‘ Sophia Western Playing the Squire to Sleep,” 
* Interior of a Keeper’s Cottage,’”’ and ‘* Young Falconer.” 

‘* Part of the Foscari Palace,” is undoubtedly Mr. Holland’s mas- 
terpiece. 

f Mr. Cox’s drawings we give a decided preference to ‘‘ The 
old Holyhead Road, near Penmachuo,” and ‘‘ Gate Tower of Kenil- 
worth Castle.” 

In taking our leave of this Gallery we have but to remark, that 
the omission of any names amongst the Exhibitors, arises from no 
invidious, or ill-natured feeling on our parts. We have honestly re- 
corded what we did see, and if we passed over any works worthy of 
Mat (which we must have done,) it was our misfortune, not our 

ult! 
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Rebielws of the Month. 


A Record of the Pyramids: a Drama in Ten Scenes. By Joun 
Epmunp Reape, 


In this poem the Author has laboured to work out the idea of 
bringing Prometheus ‘‘ within the pale of humanity.”—To this end he 
portrays him as the descendant of the Egyptian Shepherd-kings, 
bringing the sacred flame of liberty to the enslaved races who toiled 
under a new monarch, and a new dynasty, in building the Pyramids. 
For one day Prometheus is successful, but the hero, an embodiment 
of virtue and patriotism, is soon overpowered by the might of wrong 
and tyranny. The author has however developed throughout the 
whole poem a firm faith in the ultimate triumph of good over evil. 
The death of Prometheus at the bidding of the usurper is made to be 
the germ from whence liberty shall flourish. The last words even of 


his enemies are— 
“He triumphed as he died.” 


The writer is evidently imbued with the essence of the modern 
school of poetry. He every where evinces the characteristic but morbid 
yearning after perfectability among mankind, and a feverish love for 
the whole human race. Shelley and Keats are his originals, but in. 
place of their daring and often sublime imagery, he offers little besides 
a mere grandeur of words. At times the mere manner is Shaksperian, 
at times Miltonic, but the thoughts are not of that high order which 
should support such a style. Neither is there the redundant exube- 
rance of trope, which dazzles and ofttimes delights the imagination in 
his prototypes. Prometheus is represented in the first scene as look- 
ing down upon Egypt, and so loathing its enslaved condition as to 
wish that his will were a power with which he might crush the pyra- 
mids and the countless thousands who toiled around them. During 
several of the after-scenes he labours with superhuman love for the 
wretches whom he at first longed to dispose of in such a summary 
method. At the close of the drama his own life ends, while bequeath- 
ing to the ‘‘ wayward slaves,” his deep—deep curse. Besides much 
of diseased sentiment, there are many things to be complained of in 
the details of execution. In the ‘‘ Record of the Pyramids” there is 
an extraordinary profusion of yeas. Now we take it that ‘“ Yea, 
great is Egypt,” ‘“ Yea, great is Meeris’ son,” “ Yea, a solemn sight,” 
examples which are taken from a space of thirty lines, are conducive 
to anything but euphony or sublimity. One other inharmonious and 
nearly obsolete word, with its various combinations, are held in espe- 
cial favour by Mr. Reade, and repeated to our mind ad nauseam ; 
thus, ‘‘ The senses are embruted,”—‘* Embruting what was Godlike,” 
—‘‘ His body doth embrute.” Again, a phrase which used once would 
have read well—‘‘ The vast heart of Humanity,” is weakened by ap- 
pearing in three different parts of the poem, and in one instance 
appears again in the next page as a most unmusical variation ;— 


“ Through the vast metropolitan heart of man.” 
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Metropolitan heart! The term is redolent of Commissioners of 
paving and sewers, and makes one inclined to ask what are the taxes. 

In many places we see ideas repeated again and again in a diffe- 
rent dress, reminding us of the criticism of Robert Hall on the thoughts 
of another divine—‘ They swing to and fro on hinges, instead of going 
on wheels.” Some of the minor poems at the end of the volume con- 
vey an impression of meagreness of fancy in their author ; from one o 
them we extract the following :— 


“ Now, while yon sun a warmer ray is shedding 
O’er each red branch with fading glory crowned— 
Now, while each regal tree is king-like shedding 
Its paradise of leaves upon the ground.” 


From another— 


** All lovely forms within our hearts were dwelling 
As in a shrine, 
The happiness within her bosom dwelling 
Was felt by mine.” 


We enter our veto against Mr. Reade’s using palpably the phrases 
of other poets. Such wordings as “a dim religious light” belonging 
to the great ‘‘ orb of song,” are, we submit, not allowable to any man 
to use as his own. The words we have quoted are incorporated in 
“* Lines in Versailles Forest.”’ 

We would honestly counsel Mr. Reade to suppress a good deal that 
is in bad taste in his prefatory observations, An intense spirit of 
ego-ism is apparent. He advances from the circumstances that his 
writings are not popular, and his aim was too high to make them so, 
and that all great poets have been undervalued in their own day—he 
advances from these points, to the inference that his own poetry must 
therefore be great. Mr. Reade has, by inference also, placed himself 
on a par with Byron—a distinction which we are of opinion will not be 
ratified, on present merits, by posterity. Speaking of the necessity of 
a poet's feeling his creations with such reality as to lose all self-identity 
in that which he embodies, Mr. Reade says, ‘‘ Now herein chiefly con- 
sisted the strength of Lord Byron (for let us be generous to each 
other).”” We have italicised the offensive word. Such a style of 
writing is quite enough to make a reader enter with distaste upon the 
a? for it is one of the great feelings of humanity, which we believe 

r. Reade will not be strong enough to overthrow, that modesty is one 
of the most constant attributes of genius. Beyond what we have 
written, we believe Mr. Reade has mistaken his own position in relation 
to the spirit of the age. We grant that the characteristic of the poetry 
of the present day, is excitement. But Mr. Reade is himself full of 
stimulus. There was a time when the stream of poesy flowed calmly 
and grandly on; then came the torrent, the whirlpool, and the cataract, 
of which Byron and Shelley were the great elements. They, the 
meteors of the system of song, are passing and receiving their meed 
of fame. So magnificent were they that none can hope to pass them 
in their own track. According to the faith we humbly hold, the mind 
which would now seek to move the “ heart of Humanity” should go 
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back to purer and less ornate examples, rather than strive to exaggerate 
the spirit of the present age. 

We trust Mr. Reade will absolve us from all ill-nature in these 
remarks. We assure him we feel none. Though constrained to pass 
thus much of censure, we are equally bound to say that there are parts 
in the book before us which the most cynical must admire. We 
select an address of Prometheus as a favourable specimen :— 


“Elders of Egypt! grey and reverend men! 
Ye are the venerable time-worn pillars 
Who make the stately pile of government 
Immoveable ; and give it symmetry 
And grace and strength and beauty! And ye are 
The windows, whose clear eyes do see within, 
And let in light; and show where the decay, 
The injuries of time begin ; the flaws 
Of war, or of corruption ; which your wisdom 
And grey experience rectify and heal,” &c. 


The following is an extract from the speech to Lilis :— 


“T would not change the impaled stake for that crown. 
I look towards it, as the test to prove 
That liberty hath chosen well her martyr ; 
My nature is subdued to my fixed will, 
Which shall be felt triumphant most in death. 
The sun of fame shines only on the tomb ; 
And he who plants the laurel, never yet 
Did rest beneath its shadow! others reap 
The harvest—but the sower is forgot !”’ 


Again, to the same; the last idea is very beautiful: but such things 
are rare among the outpourings of our author’s fancy— 





“Na “ 
Turn not aside in anger or in grief, 
Time imperceptibly will teach thy heart 
Truths I too rudely press on it; all feelings 
Of youth change, flower-like ; honour stands alone, 
Like the impassive rock, unchangeable ; 
Thou wilt pass by me as the streamlet glides, 
Embosoming the shadow to its depths, 
Till again laughing in the light of heaven.” 
* € o * * 


A Journal of a Residence in the Esmailla of Abd-el-Kader. By 
Cotonet Scorr. Whittaker.' 


A Mr. Scott, who for some time served with the Christinos in Spain, 
and we presume arrived at the rank he affixes to his name in that 
country, as we are well aware that he is not a British Field Officer, has 
paid a short visit to the Camp of the renowned Arab chief, Abd-el- 
Kader, and now publishes his remarks and adventures, during his 
brief sojourn with the Emir. 

Much curiosity has been naturally excited since the French invasion 
of Algiers, relative to the foes they were likely to encounter, and Mr. 
Scott’s book being the first to afford information on the matter, can- 
not fail to be welcome. But, we find in him more of the Soldier than 
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the Scholar, his style is wretched, his narrative is written in a most 
rambling and disjointed manner, to say nothing of lis repeating him- 
self over and over again, till we were puzzled to know if we had not 


perused every portion of the passage before. 
One thing is especially unpleasant,—the complete absence, betrayed 


by the author, of his possessing the noblest attribute of a soldie: — 


Humanity. 

He hears a poor child suffering from the torture of the Bastinado on 
his naked soles, and in his anguish call upon the name of his Mother, 
and this is related in so off-hand and matter-of-course manner, that 
we are more than half inclined to wish that the Strapado had been 


applied to the narrator. 
Mr. Scott thus describes the person and character of the Emir,—or 


as he is called by his own tribe, the Sultan :— 


“We did not reach the Esmailla till the morning of the 6th of June, when 
we had the satisfaction to find that His Royal Highness had arrived before 
us. Having put ourselves in visiting order, we proceeded to have an inter- 
view withhim. He received us in the Treasurer’s tent, after performing the 
ceremony of touching his hand and kissing our own; a custom I like much 
better than that of kissing the hand of another. 

** Amongst the most distinguished of the Mahomedan faith in the present 
day are ranked Mehemet Ali and the Emir, Abd-el-Kader: and the former, 
from the continued intercourse with his territory, is generally known, whilst 
the latter is comparatively unknown, from the difficulty which exists in 
travelling through the empire of Morocco; a brief history of the life of this 
youthful hero will be interesting to most, military men in particular. ‘The 
circumstance of his having been enabled to make head for so long a time 
against the powerful armies and superior tactics of so enlightened a nation 
as the French, must convince every one at all conversant in military affairs, 
that in him are united no commmon degree of military talent, as well as poli- 
tical judgment. 

“This Prince is descended from one of the most ancient families in Arabia ; 
his ancestors, ere the times of the Romans, reigned in the territory. His 
Highness is about five feet seven inches in height, fair complexion, light blue 
eyes, oval features, and a countenance at the same time indicating intellect 
and benignity. He possesses a most strong natural talent, and a coolness in 
judgment and action, which render him capable of conceiving and executing 
the most difficult enterprises. Had he been favoured with the education of 
Napoleon, he would have become his rival in the pages of history. His dress 
is similar to that worn by most of the Arab Chiefs ; a white bernous, with 
large silk tassels on the hood and in front; over which is placed the black 
bernous, made of camel’s hair. ‘The common cord of black or white camel’s 
hair, wreathed in several folds round the head of the white bernous, denotes 
the religion to which he belongs. Few turbans are worn here, but those of 
the blood of the Prophet have a green cord, in lieu of the white or black ones 
worn indiscriminately by all the Faithful. By them he is looked up to, as 
the defender of their religion, and consequently as the chief of the Hely 
War ; in which light, the present contest with the French is considered by 
the whole of Arabia, and I may say by all believers in the Prophet. 

‘Qn the taking of Algiers, the Arab tribes being released from the yoke of 
their Ottoman rulers, each took up arms under their respective Marabouts, or 
Saints, to defend their faith, their independence, and their native soil, against 
the new invaders of their country, and enemies of their religion. The most 
enlightened amongst the chiefs soon became aware that to make any effectual 
resistance against the common enemy, it would be necessary to appoint a 
person to the command of the force, which could be united under the sacred 
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banner of the Prophet. ‘The family of Abd-el-Kader being the most ancient 
of Arab descent, several of the different chiefs in the neighbourhood of Mas- 
cara proceeded to his father’s residence, which is about twelve miles distance 
to the south-east of that town, and begged that he would once more raise the 
ancient standard of Arab freedom, which had for such a lapse of years been 
partially subjected to the Roman and Ottoman powers. This venerable 
patriarch, then near seventy years old, conceiving that the duties which 
would devolve upon him, were he to accept the important command thus 
offered him, would be more than his constitution could support, declined the 
offer ; but with a patriotism which did honour to his judgment, candidly told 
the deputation that his advanced stage of life deprived him of that energy 
which would be requisite to fulfil so important a trust, and that the only one 
capable of serving the national cause was his third son, Abd-el-Kader; ‘ the 
two eldest,’ said the venerable sire, ‘are not of equal capacity. I have ob- 
served and studied their character. In the one I offer you are alone united 
the qualities you and the nation require for a leader. He has performed the 
pilgrimage to Mecca; and tothe strictest religious principles he unites youth, 
activity, valour, and intelligence.’ The deputation finding that the old man 
was determined not to become their commander-in-chief, and convinced that 
in electing his third son he only had in view the welfare of his country, 
unanimously elected the youthful chieftain to unfurl the banner of the 
Prophet, and raise the standard of ancient Arabian independence.” 


The author concludes by stating his conviction that France must 
ultimately abandon her African settlement, or her sons be driven into 
the sea, by the Children of the Desert. 


Village Pencillings, in Prose and Verse. By Exizaseru Pierce. 
Pickering. 


The pious lady, who has sent this volume forth, is the wife of a Cler- 
gyman, and as such is so desirous of upholding * the Lawfulness of 
Marriage to the Protestant Ministry of the Church of England,” that 
the volume was accompanied by a printed circular, requesting the 
attention of the Reviewers to a particular portion of the contents, 
called ‘‘The Light of the Parsonage,” written in support of the 
author’s belief in the benefit Clergymen receive by entering into the 
state of Holy Wedlock, and intended as a refutation of the doctrines of 
the Puseyites, who, amongst ‘* other attempted revivals of Romish 
peculiarities, have branded the domestic condition of the Anglican 
Priesthood, as a state of profane concubinage.”” That a Parson’s wife 
should plead against the Papist innovation is very natural, and com- 
mendable. 

We will candidly confess, that we did not feel disposed to read Mrs, 
Pierce’s Pencillings from beginning to the end. It is possible for an 
author to be too pious, we do not mean too religious; but after perusing 
a vast number of pages upon the most sacred and holy subjects, we 
could not forbear starting at the sight of sowe lines addressed to the 
Memory of one, whose life was about as unholy, and whose conversa- 
tion was as blasphemous and indecent, as any wretched being that 
ever breathed. 

Surely the writer could know nothing of her theme, or it were im- 

ssible for her to have strung together such praises for virtues, and 
qualities of head and heart, never possessed by the person she eulogizes_ 
— But the last verse solves the my stery—the be-praised one was ‘* In_ 
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dulgent” to the authoress, and that must be received as her reason for 
indulging in a string of fulsome and undeserved panegyric. 

The volume is dedicated to that excellent anil truly religious Lady, 
the Queen Dowager, who, thank Heaven! has not a morsel of cant 
in her composition. A very common place Lithograph serves as the 
Frontispiece, but the binding is in better taste. 

We have little doubt but that the book will be a favourite with the 
Evangelical. 


Thoughts at Whitsuntide, and other Poems. By Lorp Leicn. 
Edward Moxon. 


As it does not often fall to us of “ the ungentle craft” to have a 
lordly poet under review, we have given the work before us a careful 
and unbiassed perusal. From the knowledge we derive of Lord Leigh 
through this little volume, we should not hesitate to vouch for his 
being a kind-hearted, good man, somewhat in the Roger de Coverley 
style. One who in these days would make a first-rate President of 
the Humane, or any other Philanthropic Society. How he came to 
stumble on poetry we of course cannot divine, he could not have en- 
countered an element more ungenial to his nature, and we venture to 
say that the man who wrote the verses here published, never since he 
passed his majority did any thing in which his real worth appeared to 
such disadvantage. —The feeling is every where of a hearty, thorough- 
going, English character. The thoughts are often strikingly correct, 
but for the poetry of the thing, the Muses are profaned by being even 
named in conjunction with such a collection. There is no congruity, 
no unison preserved, in any place, a dozen lines consecutively. 
The images follow each other so oddly and are so ill-fitted together, 
that we can compare them to nothing so well as the necklace of a 
North American squaw, where the beads of many colours, and many 
sizes, are strung together so as most rigidly to keep within the bounds 
of the picturesque, but never to trench upon the beautiful. 

The notes to the poems are great curiosities in their way, and show 
at the same time the bent of the author’s mind, and his entire unfit- 
ness for lingering about the Parnassian Mount.—He quotes in them 
from Liebig’s Organic Chemistry—Wiseman’s Lectures on Connection 
between Science and Religion—Physical Theory of Another World— 
Somerville’s Connection of the Physical Sciences—Herschel’s Dis- 
course on Natural Philosophy—Laplace’s System of the World— 
Macculloch’s Attributes of God—Foster’s Essay on Popular Igno- 
rance—Bacon on Truth—Brown’s Philosophy—Sir Humphry Davy’s 
Works, &c. &c. Now any man imbued with this description of 
learning might be thought to wear a somewhat cumbrous panoply 
for treading a measure in light verse. If Milton, Spenser, and a few 
others, were believed (as they sometimes were) to have had ‘‘ The 
vision and the faculty divine ’’ dulled by their knowledge of material 
philosophy, we may well imagine that my Lord Leigh’s Muse has 
proved too feeble to triumph over such difficulties. Poetry may be 
defined with tolerable correctness as the unphysical theory of another 
world—immoveable, according to the faith that lives in all true poets, 
and finding proofs in the inver workings of the mind of man,—sup- 
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ported too by the wisdom drawn from a more Sacred source, but yet 
poor ‘‘ exceedingly” in material proof, and found light as air when 
weighed in the balance of physical science. 

We have remarked that the noble author’s thoughts are vigorous 
and healthy, though we conceive most unpoetic. To prove the first 
part of our view correct we will give a quotation from a short poem 
entitled ‘* Sentiment,” premising that we quote from what we consider 
the best piece, and that we shall avoid giving a specimen of the 
author’s worst style. We are not of those who would wish, even in 
appearance, to cast ridicule upon the mind which gives expression to 
such ideas as the following, whatever may be the faults of the style in 
which they are conveyed :— 

** When Sophistry a lustre gives to guilt, 
Sentiment sees no crime if blood be spilt. 
Glory eclipsed, devouring once as fire, 
Not worth by sorrow clouded, all admire. 
But do we less the spotted panther fear, 
Because his spots so beautiful appear? 
Pure Haller’s matron woes, there’s sentiment ! 
Move those who ne’er the death of friends lament. 
** Many Sterne’s story of Lefevre read, 
And tearful read it, yet are harsh indeed. 
Hence sentimental dames with laurels crown 
Authors on whom weak moralists will frown ; 
And self-idolaters in drawling tone 
Whine about ‘ brethren dear,’ yet care for none. 
** As selfishness is sentiment abused, 
The gentle dram for medicine is used ; 
In spite of self-deception, each the same 
Pernicious thing with an emollient name. 
** Ye who recline on couches, and inhale 
Perfumes, intent upon the gorgeous tale 
Of Lallah Rookh, sweet ladies, think of forms 
Lovely as yours, by chilling winds and storms 
Bronzed and bow’d down, they ask your sympathy, 
More than the Peri o’er whose woes you sigh.” 
This, at least, does honour to the nature of the writer. There is no 
namby-pamby sentimentalism here, and homely though it be, we 
would not give this extract for whole tomes of the hot-bed trash which 
the pseudo-humanity-rhymers of the day are striving to foist forth 


as genuine poetry. 


The War in Syria. By Commodore Sie Cuartes Napier, K.C.B, 
J. W. Parker. 


Of all the ‘‘ Sons of Neptune” whose names have been handed 
down to the present day, ‘‘ Charley Napier” most resembles the dread 
Sea God’s first born, Triton. There being, however, this remarkable 
difference between the two brothers; that, whereas Triton was his 
Father’s trumpeter ; the gallant Commodore is, exclusively, his own, 
For months past, nay, for years the Commodore has been endeavouring 
.to puff and blow himself into ahero. Inthe newspapers, in pamphlets, 

‘in after dinner speeches, on the hustings, in parliament, in fine, where- 
ever an opportunity was afforded for.exercising his lungs, we have 
heard nothing from him but about his doings in Syria; and now he has 
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a a Book about them! He seems, in fact, to have identified 
imself with that country as Napoleon did with France; for on all 
occasions, ‘* La Syrie c'est moi.” 

As regards the Book before us, we confess to have scanned its pages 
very cursorily, but from what we have read of the thrice-told tale, spun 
out in two volumes, we have become satisfied, that so long as subor- 
dination is considered a virtue amongst soldiers and sailors, Com- 
modore Napier ought never to be employed again ; for, however brave _ 
and able an officer he may be,—and we most willingly give him credit 
for his gallantry,—it is a maxim that he who cannot obey is ill suited to 
command, 

But while thus dooming the Commodore to a “‘ shore-going ” life, we 
would strongly advise him not to turn his trident into a gouse-quill. 

That we have reason for so doing will be apparent on the perusal 
of the subjoined extract from the book :— 

“It was rather a new occurrence for a British Commodore to be on the 
top of Mount Lebanon commanding a Turkish army, and preparing to fight 
a battle that would decide the fate of Syria; but the very novelty was exciting 
io a degree. I was in my glory; standing on an eminence, surrounded by 
the general officers and my own staff, I fancied myself a great ‘ Commander,’ 
and surveying the enemy, who had not quite so brilliant an appearance as 
the Scottish host, although I could not exclaim with Marmion,— 


‘ Oh, well, Lord Lyon, hast thou said, 
Thy king from warfare to dissuade 
Were but a vain essay. 
For, by St. George, were that host mine, 
No power, infernal or divine, 
Should once my soul to rest incline, 
Until I had dimmed their armour shine 
In glorious battle fray!’ 
yet I said to my friend Hodges: ‘ If we can get the Turks and mountaineers 
to mount that rugged hill, and Omar Bey attacks at the same time their 
rear, Ibrahim will get such a dressing as he never had before.” 
With this specimen of modesty and elegance combined we take our 


leave of ‘* The War in Syria.” 


Contributions to Aural Surgery. By Jas. Yearstey, Surgeon to the 
Sackville Street Ear Institution. Nisbet and Co, 

On a former occasion, we had the satisfaction of expressing our ap- 
proval of the fourth number of this work. The pleasure derived from 
its perusal, led us to look through the pages of the previous numbers ; 
and we must say that from the criginality of the views, and the sim- 
plicity and safety of the treatment advocated (for the latter of which 
we can ourselves vouch), the publieation of the ‘* Contributions to 
Aural Surgery” forms an era in the history of the science in this 
country. 

By pointing out the irrationality, and injurious effects of repeated 
syringing, irritating ear-drops, acrid ointments, stimulating injections, 
and, in short, all remedies applied to the outer passages of the ear, 
and by directing attention to the throat and its lining membrane, as 
generally the true source or seat of the malady, the author has shown 
himself to be greatly in advance of his contemporaries, and has earned 
for himself a well-merited fame. 
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